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IN our short memoir of Father Gerard last month only the 
main facts of his life and a general estimate of his character 
could be presented. It would ill beseem a periodical, with 
which for fourteen years he was practically identified, to rest 
content with no further tribute to his memory; moreover, 
the place he occupied in the Catholic life of his day demands 
a fuller and more intimate appreciation of his character 
and achievements. The materials for such an appreciation 
are abundant, for Father Gerard was by nature and habit a 
tireless writer; his pen was rarely idle, and he seems to have 
set himself from the first to describe on paper all that he saw 
and felt. Much of what he wrote found its way into print and 
is accessible in various books and magazines ; much doubtless 
has been lost or destroyed, but not a little is still preserved in 
the various MS. note-books, diaries, jottings and records of 
various sorts, which it was his delight to compile. It may be 
presumed that he himself put into print all that he thought 
worthy of publication, but a man’s published works do not 
always give the best insight into his mind and heart, and 
more, perhaps, may be learnt from what he desired and 
planned and sketched, than from what he actually accom- 
plished. Judging by his actual output, Father Gerard was 
not what in these days would be called a prolific writer. 
Many an ordinary journalist or nevelist has published a dozen 
volumes to his one. On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that writing, except during the last decades of his life, 
was not his main business. His time and attention were taken 
up in administrative labours: he was a man of action as well 
as an author; and, indeed, his writings owe much of their 
force and value to this fact. He was no mere theorist or arm- 
chair philosopher, but he brought everything, as far as was 
practicable, to the test of experience. 

However, it is clear from his whole history that writing 
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was easy and natural to him. He liked to keep a record of 
the day’s doings and, aided by a memory uncommon in its 
range and grasp of detail, to note coincidences and anni- 
versaries. Thus his diaries are not merely a transcript of the 
passing hour, but afford many glimpses of bygone times. 
For example, under date May 15, 1880, he writes: 


























This day thirty years ago I came to Stonyhurst as a little 
boy for Elements. Last night I made my Report as Pref. 
Stud. How short the time seems. How I remember Father 
Farmer supping with us in the “ little Refectory” (a thing of 
the past)—he had been reading for the boys—in a blue tail 
coat with brass buttons and grey trousers with a black jstripe 
down the side . . . yet how much has happened in those thirty 
years. Sisters not then born are mothers or authors: Monty [his 
brother Montagu] who was then the smallest boy on record for 
Stonyhurst is Brigade-Major in Afghanistan: dear Mamma, from 
whom I parted that day, for the first time, has been ten years in 
her grave, and Pa is a broken-down gouty old man. What will 
thirty years more do? 


Again, on April 3, 1897, we find: 


What curious trifles stick in the memory! I remember to- 
day that forty-four years ago (it must have been in 1853 by the 
days of the week) this was a Blandyke [a whole holiday] at Stony- 
hurst, and Dicky Lomax told me it was ‘because it was St. 
Richard’s day. Poor fellow—he died on the 29th of the follow- 
ing month, and his sister is now a grandmother. We were 
tcgether in Grammar that year. 


It was the same readiness of reminiscence that made his con- 
versation so interesting. He could always illustrate the topic 
under discussion by analogies or examples, drawn from his 
own experience or from his reading or his intercourse with 
generations earlier than his own. And nothing delighted 
him more than to tap the memories of the old. When he was 
a master at Stonyhurst, there were several old Fathers there 
who remembered the beginnings of things at the College. He 
himself tells us how he used to frequent the company of one 
of the most ancient: 


Four days ago—March 30th—fhe writes in April, 1897] 
was the anniversary of dear old Father Joey Postlewhite, who 
died in 1870. It is something to have been intimate with one 
who came to Stonyhurst a century ago (April 15, 1797), and in 
his later days I was very intimate with him. Living for three 
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years as Master of Rhetoric in the old Master’s ‘Galley (viz., 
1867—70) I was above his head . . . and I used to make a 
point of paying him a daily visit whenever it was possible. 

What a charming old man he was—a type of the old school, 
with his Horace still at his fingers’-ends, and his old-fashioned 
tastes (he could not speak with patience of men who wore hair 
on the face). All the old figures of Stonyhurst history—Mr. 
Stone, and Mr. Plowden, and Mr. Wright, were, of course, 
absolutely familiar to him: he used to call the old playground 
front (built 1809—10) the ‘ new building.’ 





From his father too as a boy he naturally gleaned much of 
interest concerning the Scotland of the early nineteenth 
century: 

I remember his telling me [he writes, on October 27, 1880 
—the day of his father’s death] that when a little boy, fishing in 
the Tweed at Dryburgh—where he was then living—Sir Walter 
Scott passed (going to look for my grandfather who was also on 
the river) and stopped a little to talk to him. 


His own personal reminiscences begin at a very early age. 
He recalls how he was taken abroad by his parents in 1844 
ere he was quite four years old, and how he crossed the Alps 
in a carriage drawn by oxen with long horns. They were in 
Rome for Holy Week, and present at the Benediction U/rdiz 
et Orbi, on which occasion his Catholic nurse made him and 
his brother dismount from the carriage and kneel to receive 
the Pope’s blessing. 


I was much bewildered [wrote Father Gerard long years 
afterwards] with the whole affair, having a general impression 
from my Scotch education that the Pope was a species of 
monster, and finding it difficult to believe that the little white 
figure pointed out on the balcony [Gregory XVI.] was; really 
he and not one of the fans of peacock’s feathers on either side 
of him. 


So precocious a boy did not fail to notice the gradual trans- 
formation of his parents’ High Anglican convictions in the 
direction of Catholicism. His mother, who was his instructor 
in religious matters, had to confess to him that her views on 
the position of the Anglican Church had undergone a change 
and that she was going to become a Catholic, but the boy was 
much distressed to learn that he, with his brothers, were to re- 
main Protestants, whilst his baby sister was to be baptized like 
her mother. However, Colonel Gerard, after applying in vain 
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to an Anglican counsellor for assistance, soon followed his 
wife, and in 1848 the rest of the family joined the Church. 
Soon afterwards the boys were sent to Stonyhurst, John and 
Montagu in 1850, and Alexander in 1851. 

There is plenty of evidence to show that mid-century 
Stonyhurst, although under the vigorous rectorship of Father 
Clough (appointed in 1848) it was beginning to emerge 
“from the catacombs,”’ was a very different place in many 
particulars to the school of to-day. The house would now be 
thought bare, cold, and cheerless in the extreme; in default 
of heating-apparatus, great-coats were worn habitually 
throughout the winter; the food was plain and not over well- 
served; silence was ordinarily observed during meals, and 
at dinner and supper “ solid” books like Lingard’s .4"glo- 
Saxon Church, Napier’s Peninsular War, Alison’s History of 
Europe were read to the boys by one of their number; the 
discipline was severe, not to say harsh, in accordance with 
the traditions of the time,1 and the amusements, whether with- 
in or without the house, very few. Yet all this made the 
periods of relaxation more enjoyable ; the holidays at Christ- 
mas and Easter were spent at school, and, as readers of Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s Stonyhurst Memories? will recall, were 
times of riotous enjoyment. If recreation was not so varied 
and attractive, on the other hand, work was not so pressing. 
Examinations were few, there were no marks given or order 
of “ distinctions ” proclaimed, no extra-work provided for 
brighter boys, and it was ‘‘ bad form ”’ to do lessons out of 
schoo] time; but a good deal of Latin and Greek was read 
in slipshod fashion by the class as a whole. 


We certainly took more interest [wrote Father Gerard, in 
1889, while still Prefect of Studies] in our subject-matter than 
boys appear to do nowadays, and, not having marks ever before 
our eyes as the be-all and end-all, I cannot help thinking that 
we studied in a more human fashion. But we-did not study. 
much, 


He goes on to say that his own class of Grammar, filled with 


1 Father Gerard narrates how he was told by Father Swale (who went to 
Stonyhurst in 1829), ‘‘ that his father, an excellent and most religious man, used 
to beat him unmercifully with a piece of a leather trace with holes in it, often 
more than once in a day, so that he frequently at night could not rest in bed, 
either on his back or on his side.” 

2? THE MonTH, July, 1893, e¢ deinceps : afterwards published in book form, 
They deal with the decade preceding Father Gerard's. 
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emulation for “ first praise ” in the Term Report improvised 
a sort of coaching-bureau in a corner of the playroom, where 
the cleverer boys helped the less bright. We can easily 
imagine that he himself, always avid for intellectual progress, 
was the prime mover in this enterprise, as also in another 
which he thus describes: 


On another occasion, I think when I was in Rudiments, a 
debating-club was tried in a corner of the play-room. -We 
had one discussion on the relative advantages of Greek : and 
Latin (in which I supported the former) which seemed to me 
very interesting and instructive, but such ridicule was cast on 
us by the multitude, ridicule then possessing even abnormal 
power, that we never met again. 


This attempt by Lower Line boys was probably stimulated by 
the existence of the “* Historical Debating Society ’’ amongst 
their seniors, which lasted from 1850 to 1854 and died of 
over solemnity. It is pathetic to think that such an admira- 
ble instrument of education, the value of which these children 
were able to realize and appreciate, was allowed to rust 
unused, until Father Gerard himself, thirty years later, 
founded the “ Stonyhurst Union” Debating Club. 

In some early biographical notes Father Gerard describes 
the scenes and incidents of his holidays when at Stonyhurst, 
which were spent in Wales, Brittany and Scotland, showing 
that his faculty of observation was early awake and his 
memory constantly adding to its store. He was fond of out- 
of-door pursuits—hunting, fishing and shooting—but was al- 
ways more of a naturalist than a sportsman. 

There is nothing! in his writings to show at what age or un- 
der what influences he began to develop that intense interest 
in birds and beasts and flowers, which characterized his after 
life. Most boys, if they collect eggs, are ornithologists of a 
sort, but even before he went to school Father Gerard, as was 
pointed out in our last issue, kept a record with the title, 
‘** When I first and last saw birds, butterflies, flowers, &c.,” 
which suggests that his home-surroundings were responsible 
for these early tastes, and, later, writing about the joys of the 
Easter holidays at Stonyhurst, he says: 


Then, it was Spring, the gardens were in their most inter- 
esting condition and diligent horticulturists had rival attractions 
to exhibit. There was the hope of seeing swallows and hearing 
cuckoos, and above all, of adding to one’s collection of eggs. . . . 
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The fields were green and the banks primrosy and the woods 
full of anemones, 


The practice of encouraging the boys to make and tend 
flower-gardens of their own, which was then, as above in- 
dicated, prevalent at Stonyhurst, was no doubt calculated to 
develop a taste for botany, and we maly presume that Father 
Gerard profited by this opportunity. The formal study of 
structural botany he undertook later in life, and it was not un- 
til the eighties of last century that he began that acquaintance 
with the heads of the botanical department at South Ken- 
sington, which led to his ultimately being elected a Fellow of 
the Linnean Society. The childish record mentioned above 
was the first of a long series of note-books, filled with observa- 
tions of birds and plants, which formed a sort of armoury 
of facts wherewith he was able, on occasion, to smite the airy 
theories of @ priori evolutionists. By means of this labori- 
ous accumulation of details, compared and contrasted and 
classified through many years, he constantly tested the asser- 
tions of naturalists,—#u/lius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 
—and gradually formed his own convictions. For instance, 


6.7.92 Noticed to-day in contradiction of Mr. Hudson’s 
assertion (Vaturalist in La Plata), viz., that young birds learn 
fear from the alarm-note of their parents, how a pair of young 
garden-warblers (callow and blind), which on my approach put 
up their heads for food, were no-wise disturbed by the approach 
of the mother uttering her fretting-note, but stretched and gaped 
even the more. 

30.3.92 Is it not a little remarkable that the L. Celandine, 
which of all the Ranunculacez is the most indefinite as to the 
number of petals, should be so precise as to a number of sepals 
out ot harmony with the mathematics of its tribe? 

30.12.92 Father Sharp’s dog, ‘“ Quilp,” has quite as good 
a vocabulary as the monkey one, concerning which Professor 
G. and others are making such a to-do. He has one bark on 
finding a cat, another for a hedge-hog, a third for a rabbit. 
A totally different bark means “ let me in\” or “ let me out,” 
as the case may be (Professor G. would call it a generalized 
expression for “ door”), and he has, besides all these, a howl 
for the convent-bell, and for it alone among bells. With all this, 
when loose sugar is given him on a piece of paper he has not 
learnt to put his foot on it to steady it while licking, and even 
if he does so by chance takes no notice of the effects and learns 
nothing from it. 


On the other hand he records elsewhere a curious instance of 
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sagacity on the part of a dog at the College which was pre- 
sented with some bones tied up in a basket. After having 
tried in vain to get at them, “ Buzz” stepped back, and, of 
hisiown accord, improvised a performance of the tricks and 
devices, such as ‘‘ dying for the Queen,” for which he was 
commonly rewarded with food. 

In this connection it may be remarked that Father 
Gerard’s fondness for dogs was very noticeable. Wherever 
he was he made friends with the dog of the establishment 
and studied its character and ways, which he duly chronicled, 
sometimes in verse. The following shows how real his sym- 
pathies with them were: 


21.7.78 Saying good-bye to Rocksoles and those it con- 
tained, in one way more than with my father or Anne or 
Scipie I felt parting with the affectionate and vigilant little dog 
“ Fidget.” With the others I can make a rendezvous for 
Heaven—but as for it, some of these days there will be nothing 
but another mound in the Beech grove—the newest and the 
smallest added to those that cover other dead and gone favourites 
and friends—Queen and Albert and Rover and the rest of them. 


And he duly sets down his one failure to gain a dog’s affec- 
tions as follows: 


27.1.80 They have, at Hodder, shot their poor old dog 
** Wallace,” who was looking hydrophobia-ish. His case might 
be a curious one for a treatise de anima brutorum.’ He first 
met me when in fishing-stockings, in which guise I looked like 
his mortal enemy, Will, the keeper, and he never got over 
first impressions, and—the only dog I ever met—would not make 
friends with me even in a gown—though devoted to gowns. 





As his knowledge of botany and ornithology grew he entered 
into frequent communication with recognized authorities on 
those subjects, and his note-books contain many interesting 
answers to the queries he proposed. However, he did not 
consult only those eminent in the scientific world, but never 
missed an opportunity of making acquaintance with various 
‘ working-men ”’ naturalists. One of these, Altham, a cooper 
by trade, resided near Stonyhurst, and Father Gerard had 
frequent walks and talks with him, and has preserved many 
of his acute sayings. With Mr. Denham Jordan, the “ Son of 
the Marshes,” he also became acquainted, and secured many 


* On Altham’s death, in November,1911, Father Gerard wrote an appreciative 
account for the Stonyhurst Magazine of December of that year. 
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of his vivid country-sketches for THE MONTH. When in his 
later years he lived habitually in London, he yet managed, by 
intercourse with the park-keepers, and those in charge of 
Kew, to increase his knowledge of natural history. After 
he had been elected, on May 3, 1900, a Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, he took the greatest delight in attending its periodi- 
cal meetings, at one of which, in fact, in the autumn, he made 
his last public appearance. 

His purpose in this intense devotion to natural science was 
not merely the satisfaction of a singularly alert and inquir- 
ing intellect, but also the recognition that the attack on re- 
ligion, in the name of science, could best be met in the field 
of science itself. A rather long extract from his notes on 
January 23, 1880, will illustrate how he worked this idea: 


I hope, this coming season, to utilize my botany for the 
examination of some of those “‘facts” which are quoted in favour 
of Darwinism; especially such as refer to the fertilization of 
flowers by insects. No doubt there is a most wonderful 
machinery for securing cross-fertilization in many instances by 
such means—so wonderful, indeed, that the most “ scientific ” 
of modern writers cannot but talk instinctively of “ contri- 
vances.” But I cannot believe in the ultra-utilitarianism of the 
view which assumes that all which is beautiful in flowers is due 
to the advertising power it gives, by means ‘of which insects 
are attracted. As Sir John Lubbock puts it (Aritish Wild 
Flowers in relation to Insects, p. 45.)—‘*‘ To them (insects) we 
owe the beauty of our gardens, the sweetness lof our fields. 
To them flowers are indebted for their scent and colour, nay, 
for their very existence in their present form. Not only have 
the present shape and outlines, the brilliant colours, the’ sweet 
scent, the honey of flowers been gradually developed through 
the unconscious selection exercised by insects, but the very 
arrangement of the colours, the circulating bands and radiating 
lines [&c., &c., &c.] are all arranged with reference to the visits 
of insects, and in such a manner as to ensure the grand object 
which these visits are destined to effect.” 

Now, (1) How can beauty of shape have anything to da 
with it at all? 

(2) Would not an extra power of secreting honey have 
carried the day over any amount of colouring? 

(3) Poppies, of all flowers surely the most conspicuous, have 
no honey. Should not their flaming colour serve to warn insects 
off? 

(4) As an instance of the way in which any fact can be 
twisted into an argument by philosophers riding a hobby. I 
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find it quoted in this connection . . . that Alpine flowers are of 
bright hue, because there is more need in those high places of 
attracting the scarcer insects. But how will that explain the 
whiteness of the Edelweiss which grows among the snow? And 
bees are as scarce in February {in England] as on the sides of 
Mont Blanc in June. Is the early Spring flora conspicuously 
brilliant? 


However, all these preliminary skirmishes may be found 
re-marshalled and driven home in the series of essays by 
which for many years in THE MONTH he assailed the forces 
of ultra-Darwinism, mainly in connection with botany, and 
which are published by the Catholic Truth Society unde 
the title Essays in Un-Natural History. Therein, and in 
his more formal treatise—Z7'he Old Riddle and the Newest 
Answer, he developed and enforced the lessons taught by 
his own years of patient observation, and, incidentally, did 
valuable service to truth by exposing the want of logic and 
scientific method conspicuous in the writings of many cham- 
pions of rationalism. Father Gerard was not a specialist, 
but he possessed what many specialists lack, or lose by their 
one-sided development,—the balance of mind necessary for 
a sound appreciation of evidence, and a training in logic 
which made him very sensitive to the fallacies and preju- 
dices which beset human thought and expression. 

How manifold were his tastes and wide his interests is 
further indicated by the fact that he was devoted no less to 
literature than to science, and felt, though to a less extent, 
the attraction of mathematics. In fact, the science of num- 
bers had always a fascination for him, and he wrote fre- 
quently on chronology. He had a ready knowledge of Ap- 
plied Mathematics, and was singularly clear in his lectures on 
e subject, as those who were coached by him can testify. 

e recollects that some of his maternal ancestors were 
eminent as engineers. 

Heredity too may have had something to say to his literary 
gifts, for literature was well represented amongst his an- 
cestors, notably by Sir Archibald Alison, his great grand- 
father and author of the History of Europe, and to the study 
of the deeds of men he brought the same keen appreciation as 
he expended on the habits of beasts and plants. His earlier 
contributions to THE MONTH were almost wholly literary 
and historical, and, just as the apologetic value of scientific 
information stimulated his zeal for natural history, so the 
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utility of overthrowing the great lying Protestant tradition 
led him to investigate in great detail the history of perse- 
cution times in England, and to publish many articles in cor- 
rection of commonly accepted views. The most noteworthy 
of these went to form his volume, What was the Gunpowder 
Plot? wherein he gave many serious reasons for disbelieving 
the current account of that episode. With his retentive 
memory, sound judgment and powers of research, Father 
Gerard, had he given his whole mind to the pursuit, might, 
one feels, have produced other valuable contributions to Eng- 
lish history, but from the character of his occupations these 
investigations were largely of the nature of parerga. His 
ability to collect and sift and marshal an enormous quantity 
of facts was welf exemplified by his great Centenary History 
of Stonyhurst, which, as was pointed out last month, wag 
also an illuminating record of penal times. 

To subjects more purely literary he did not devote so 
much attention. Yet there is evidence in his notebooks that 
he made conscious efforts to attain clearness and vividness 
of style, setting before himself as a motto Sir Walter Scott's 
dictum—*“ Whoever will take the trouble accurately to des- 
cribe what he sees will find himself possessed of all that 
power of description of which I am supposed to have the 
secret.”” Many of the vignettes from his journals make ex- 
quisite little pictures, as for example: 


June 10, 1873. Out to-day to fish. . . . The year settling 
seriously into summer; meadows knee-deep in grass: pastures 
golden with butter-cups: woods past the emerald stage and 
already sunburnt almost to swarthiness: hedgerows choked 
with rampant briony, and, in place of satin stichworts, adorning 
themselves with the maroon buds of the honeysuckle, or the 
purple and orange blossoms of the night-shade, relieved here 
and there by an early rose: along the ;road-side, spangles Of 
birdsfoot and speedwell have superseded the violets and prim- 
roses, though still here and there among the long choking grass 
bleached and limp one of these last is dying. 

June 16, Fishing on the Elwy, came upon a matron water- 
ouzel, teaching the young idea how to dip. She and her brood 
—the latter dressed as yet in subfusc hue—were standing in 
water up to about their knees (I speak popularly, not anatomic- 
ally), now and then putting their heads under water apparently 
to look for food. All, after the manner ‘of their race, were 
curtseying incessantly. 

June 29. A lounge over Ben-Arth—the hill in full beauty. 
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Besides the perennial charm of the clean crisp carpet of its 
velvet turf, and its clumps of scrub gorse nibbled by sheep into 
cushions, there were flowers to present all colours of the spec- 
trum, with a brightness and clearness of complexion peculiar 
to these mountaineers. Through the said gorse-scrub tormen- 
til and heath bed-straw and milkwork clambered up to throw 
out their golden and cream-coloured and dark blue flowers upon 
the surface. On the turf between stood files of foxglove, dash- 
ing the green with purple, backed up higher on the mountain 
by patches which the bell-heather was beginning to stain with 
the same rich hue. 


But, generally speaking, Father Gerard’s writings show no 
straining after style. They are clear because of the clear 
thought they express, and marked by the copious and dis- 
criminating use of words, natural to the scholar soaked in the 
classics and trained on translating them. It will, however, 
possibly surprise those who knew him only as an historian 
or scientific writer, to learn that Father Gerard had a distinct 
gift of poetical expression, which was the counterpart of his 
appreciation of natural beauty, and which was frequently 
exercised. As a matter of fact his first contributions to THE 
MONTH, in 1867, were two translations from the Greek. 
The art of poetical translation from the Greek and the Latin, 
and also modern tongues, was one which he practised assidu- 
ously, and amongst his records we find many versions of 
Horace, Virgil, Homer and the Anthology, whilst one volume 
was apparently intended to contain translations of the 
Breviary Hymns, three or four only of which are completed. 
The ease and cleverness with which he versified current ex- 
periences, often of a humorous kind, were well known to his 
friends, to some of whom he was wont to send rhyming epis- 
tles in the style of “ Ingoldsby.”’ Particularly happy was 
his faculty for composing Latin epigrams, taking as a basis 
either some English verses or some episode of the passing 
hour.! It is to be hoped that his old College will publish for 
1 Many will recognize a well-known epitaph in— 
‘* Hac Samuel fossA conclusit Avunculus ossa, 
Inque Abrahamiticum tollitur ipse sinum ; 
Tu felix tali, Samuel, faustusque sodali : 
Numquid tu pariter faustus, Abrame Pater?’ 
and no doubt if the Romans used railway carriages they would have expressed 
the notice— These racks are intended for light articles only: the use of them 
for heavy baggage involves risk of injury to passengers ''—something like this : 
‘* Nil nisi quod leve sit super has imponite crates 

Ne gravior tundat capsa caduca caput.” 

But his greatest tour de force in this direction was his turning the Rules for 
Bandy into clear and forcible Latin Elegiacs. 
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the benefit of younger generations a selection of these exer- 
cises in what is rapidly becoming a lost art. In quality, if 
not in quantity, these Arundines Hodderii will be found not 
unworthy to rank with their fellows by the Cam. 

Father Gerard's original verse was mainly either of a 
religious or humorous character. The following is a favour- 
able specimen of the latter. It narrates the doings of a large 
and playful Newfoundland puppy called St. Alban: 


THE SAINT AMONG THE LAMBS. 


It was a little puppy dog 
No bigger than a calf, 
Who only weighed a hundred-weight 
And something like a half, 
And measured from the tail to snout 
A yard and two foot twelve,—about. 


It was a pleasant evening 
All in the month of May. 

It was three pairs of youthful lambs 
Had set themselves to play. 

It was the puppy-dog that came 

To join them in their little game. 


And O it was the game of romps, 
And O it was the fun, 

And Puppy taught them how to skip, 
And taught them how to run. 

Nay—in a pond taught one to swim 

By lying down on top of him. 


And what their anxious mothers thought 
Such frolics to behold, 

What counsel to convey they sought 
Was never clearly told : 

For, sooth to say, each fond mamma 

Was too much out of breath to baa. 


Ah, where six little lambs did run 
That afternoon of May 

Now in the dull September—one 
Doth solitary stray, 

While in some happy playing-grounds 

His brothers romp with puppy hounds. 


This is one of many similar poems on dogs and cats and 
canaries. But his comic muse had a wide range. It showed 
itself at its best, perhaps, on the occasion of the Centenary 
of Stonyhurst, when in less than a fortnight Father Gerard 
wrote the libretto of an operetta containing about thirty num- 
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bers, full of fancy and wit and clever rhyming. Religious 
poetry apart, only occasionally do we find him attempting the 
serious verse, suggested generally by the narrowing circle of 
friends that accompanies life’s decline. A visit to his old 
home shortly before his own last illness inspired an elegy 
of which the following is an extract: 


Where are they now whose magic spell 
Of life a golden age could make ; 
Who loved so wisely and so well, 
Who showed the way that we should take? 
And where the loving, jocund band 
That, waking Echo in their mirth, 
Created here a fairy-land 
Like to no other spot on earth ? 
Those eyes are dark, those voices still, 
Those blithesome hearts for ever cold. 
And only ghosts the landscape fill, 
Wan shadows of the days of old. 
All gone without a sign to keep 
Their very names in minds of men. 
Save where dear Buff and Monty sleep 
Their long last sleep in Roughcraig Glen. 
Deep o’er the dead and buried past 
The tide of time relentless rolls, 
But memory while life doth last 
Shall fragrant cling round old Rocksoles. 


It may have been something in his Scottish blood that 
made Father Gerard pay particular attention to stories of 
second sight, of death-warnings, dreams and visions, a large 
number of which the has recorded. He was a keen observer 
of his own psychological states, especially in the intervals 
between sleeping and waking. He narrates how on several 
occasions he anticipated in a dream the recovery of lost 
property. In the early morning of the day that his father 
died (October 27, 1880), as he was leaving the chapel at 
Stonyhurst, he seemed to hear the great College bell toll one 
and, thinking there had been a sudden death in the house, he 
paused to listen for the second stroke. As none came, his 
thoughts reverted to ‘his father, whom he had left on his 
death-bed a week previously. About twelve hours later the 
telegram announcing his death arrived. A more singular 
experience, which occurred when he was a_ philosophical 
student, deserves to be recorded more at length: 


On December 15, 1859 [he writes] three of us Seminarians 
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{Henry Edwards, John Hamilton and myself] were skating on 
““Gore’s Pond,” known to be very deep. Edwards went through 
the ice in the middle and I, trying to help him, lay down flat 
and gave him my hand. He pulled me into the hole and I 
even went under the ice beyond. I well remember the dark’ 
grey roof above me with a bright patch a little way off, ‘to 
which I somehow managed to struggle. I was not then a 
swimmer. At the moment of leaving the ice for the water there 
flashed across me, along with the realization that death was, 
apparently, immediately inevitable, a perfect picture of my past 
life in every minutest detail. It was not a chronicle of succes- 
sive events but a picture, or rather a map, which thought instead 
of sight perceived,—everything was seen simultaneously and 
everything with equal clearness, yet without any confusion, as 
an insect may be supposed to see through its compound eyes. 
Everything seemed to be included, however trivial,—the walks 
I had taken ana the stones I had thrown—but it was only my 
own part I saw, nobody else appeared. Conscience appeared 
to play no part in the matter. I can remember nothing in the 
way of recognition of good and evil in my past actions—but on 
the other hand there was an overwhelming sense of responsi- 
bility: of all that I now saw I had had the free disposal, and 
now this was gone for ever and I should never have the choosing 
of my own conduct in regard of anything however small. This 
it was that made the minulie of past life more imposing than 
the more important incidents,—certainly, the impression they 
made is now far more vivid. This happened thirty-three years 
ago, but the remembrance of that incident is perfectly fresh, 
though I did not in consequence of it recollect afterwards any- 
thing previously forgotten. I was in full possession of all my 
faculties and used them immediately afterwards to get out—so 
that the experience proves nothing as to drowning being, more 
than any other form of death, the occasion of the like. I had, 
in fact, scarcely touched the water when this occurred. Any 
seemingly inevitable danger suddenly apprehended would doubt- 
less operate in the same way. 


We have said that a large part of Father Gerard's life 
was passed in administrative work, whether as schoolmaster 
or ruler of the English Province of the Society. He did not 
take kindly to the details of business, and, in his dislike of 
red-tape, sometimes overlooked its function in preserving 
order. However, the period of his rule at Stonyhurst as Pre- 
fect of Studies, coinciding as it did with the great material 
changes inaugurated by Father Purbrick and continued by 
Father William Eyre, and with the consequent loosening of 
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the bonds of tradition, allowed him considerable liberty in 
following his tastes for experiment and the development of 
new ideas. His, after all, was not the chief responsibility in 
these circumstances, but it was far otherwise when he was ele- 
vated from the editorship of THE MONTH to the control of 
the Province. ‘When he got the news first in July, 1897, he 
was heard muttering to himself, as he returned to his room, 
“Bad business this,’ and the day’s record in his diary is 
‘“* Awful news from Father Scoles.” If nolle episcopari is 
one qualification for the safe tenure of high office, Father 
Gerard had it in abundance. On the 8th of September he 
writes: ‘‘ Installed as Provincial—God help us all.”” One may 
imagine with what readiness he laid down his burden after 
the completion of the three years’ term. Yet during that 
period he managed to see more of the world than many men 
less heavily weighted, going to Rome and Malta in 1898, and, 
further afield, to British Guiana in 1900, of both of which 
journeys he has left accounts printed for private circulation. 

There is nothing in all Father Gerard’s literary remains, 
however intimate and personal, to counteract or modify the 
impression which he made on all who really knew him. A 
man of great intellectual ability, cultivated to a high per- 
fection, his mental gifts were the lesser part of his charac- 
ter. Strength of will, clearness and sincerity of purpose, ab- 
solute honesty, made him the striking personality he was. Yet 
his capacity for friendship was very great, and there was evi- 
dence in his willingness to help others, in his power of carry- 
ing through distasteful tasks, in his wonderful industry, of 
a nature under complete control. 

In these far from exhaustive notes we have not dwelt upon 
his exploits as a fisherman, which are chronicled in several 
fascinating volumes—“ Fishing Logs ” he calls them—illus- 
trated by his own clever pen-and-ink sketches, for they are 
worthy of a paper by themselves, but till long past middle life 
he practised the art and mystery of fly-fishing with the great- 
est enthusiasm. It was during the long solitary hours passed 
on Scotch or Welsh or Lancashire trout streams that he com- 
posecl his poems or shaped his arguments, or solved the puz- 
zles that Nature presented to his active brain. 

Nor have we, for obvious reasons, detailed here what his 
records tell us of his higher thoughts and ideals, the concerns 
of his soul. For that matter, excepting formal theology and 
schemes for sermons and retreats, he did not allow many of 
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his spiritual notes to survive him. And those that do only 
reflect what is conspicuous in all his other writings—his zeal 
for truth, his unshaken faith, the reverence of his mind in 
presence of God’s mysteries in nature or revelation. Father 
Gerard was not faultless; no one can be a schoolmaster for 
twenty strenuous years without acquiring something of the 
foibles of the tribe, but he comes out triumphantly from the 
supreme test of all, for those who knew him most intimately 
loved and admired him the most. 
j. &. 











A Diivertimento. 


——<— 


A STIFF ¢ramontana was blowing through Rome, the sky be- 
ing as blue as the globe of dapis lazuli over the tomb of St. 
Ignatius in the Gest, the February sun was bright, but you 
had to pull your shawl well round your shoulders, or if large 
enough, over your head as well, as you loitered about one of 
the narrow streets in the Trastevere before the lottery began, 
for it was cold—a /reddo cane—and stamping on the cobble 
stones did not warm your feet at all. 

The street near which the lottery was to take place was 
ill-paved, the low houses having their numbers painted on the 
wooden doors, and in many cases the stone floor of the narrow 
entrance being several inches below the street did not conduce 
to dryness. On the wall facing No. 17 was a shrine of deli- 
cate colours, and on big festivals the more devout lit the lamp 
which was crookedly fastened before it ; Elena, the only child 
of the Piggis, who occupied the room on the left, often stand- 
ing before it to say an Ave or to ask our Lady for something 
she desired. Excepting on Thursdays, she went to the Sisters’ 
school not far off every day till three, but to-day her mother 
was dressing her behind the curtain that separated off part 
of the room, as she was to draw the lottery for her uncle 
Pio; and when she had been warmly dressed with all the poor 
things her mother could collect, her well-oiled black hair be- 
ing tied up with a pink bow, she came to show herself to her 
father, a young man under thirty, who had consumption writ 
large in his luminous eyes, his waxen face and hectic colour. 
As long as he could do so he had driven a baker’s cart, but 
now all was useless; he could only walk a few yards leaning 
on his wife’s arm, hoping on bravely for the good that later 
spring—fpolvere di Maggio—would do him. He was peeling 
with his long thin fingers what he called a Portogallo—as 
oranges are called in some parts of Italy—every now and then 
stirring the embers in the open brazier, in which a little char- 
coal burnt, for he felt the cold acutely. 
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Soon Pio lifted the outer latch and came in calling to 
Elena, whom he termed cocca, as he did so, while the object 
of the lottery—a turkey which he was firmly holding under his 
left arm—gave protesting vent to his outraged feelings in 
his own language, accompanied by ineffectual struggles to 
escape. 

Pio Durini, a man of forty, had married Agnese’s only 
sister, who died soon afterwards. He had been fifteen years 
Agnese’s senior, careless and irreligious, and as Agnese natur- 
ally prided herself on being of a Trastevere family, with its 
old ancestors and customs and traditions—as superior to a 
mere Roman, as a native of the Eternal City considers him- 
self to be to the natives of other parts of Italy—it was annoy- 
ing to have a Neapolitan uncle, and Agnese, who was an in- 
significant-looking woman, somewhat resented it. Elena was 
not a pretty child, but grazie a Dio, her father, Aquilino, 
had been born on this side of the Tiber, and if one is poor— 
as they lamentably were—it was something to be of that part 
of Rome; so Pio was like a stranger, not only on that 
score, but because she feared that he did not practica—that 
is to say, never went to the Sacraments—though she dared! 
not ask him the question direct, but she was quite correct in 
her conjecture. 

Pio Durini, a short, stout man, with ink-black eyebrows 
and hair, had the restless eyes so often seen in Neapolitans ; 
he lived his own life in his own way, gambling, thieving, and 
escaping detection by his own inherent cleverness, commit- 
ting many sins, which were recorded by one angel, while the 
other also knew and made a note of—that his childhood as a 
gutter-snipe on the Quays at Naples, with a drunken father 
and irreligious mother, had laid the foundations of his care- 
less, Godless life. He was cruel to animals—that goes with- 
out saying—the mule or horse he had to drive was to be pitied, 
but to the sick he was ever kind, to little children he was ever 
a friend, and now he was showing off the good points of the 
turkey to his brother-in-law, who, povero diavolo, would cer- 
tainly soon be carried out feet foremost, to be borne away 
to the great cemetery beyond the Porta San Sebastiano. 

“And where did you get him?” asked Aquilino, after 
praising the turkey. 

Pio winked. “I have a friend in one of the Castelli,” 
he answered, carefully withholding which Castello it was. 
“I did him a good turn once, and he lets me have his poultry 
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at duon mercato. This one I gave only three lire for, and I 
am raffling him for five.” 

Agnese sighed. Money was very scarce with them, es- 
pecially now Aquilino could not work, and added to the sfese 
by his illness. There was the doctor, and the milk as well as 
the medicines—which they got as cheaply as possible from the 
farmacia not far off, kept by the Carmelite monks near their- 
church, where in the sacristy was the great relic, the beautiful 
little foot of St. Teresa, “the undaunted daughter of 
desires.” 

The church is often empty—it is out of the way of tourists 
who, many of them, are ignorant of the great attractions of 
the Trastevere—and fewer still, if they look in, know of the 
existence of the charming old /armacia, where the Carmelite 
monks dispense their wares in a delightful old-world place, 





with its exquisite glass, and its numerous valuable pots, bowls, 
and pictures. In the inner rooms are stores of the well- 
known ruby coloured acgua della Scala,and the great mortar 
—old, oh, so old—where the famous salve is made which cures 
I cannot tell you how many sores and aches, but which, as the 
delightful old monk remarked when I inquired about it, 
must be taken with an atto di fede, which enhances its value 
and world-wide reputation. 

Though very poor, the Piggis struggled on somehow, 
managing to keep their tiny home together, for Aquilino flatly 
refused to go into a hospital, his wife also preferring to see 
after him herself. When they thought he was dying in 
January, the priest came, and he had all the last rites, but he 
did not come again—for the Italian clergy seldom visit the 
poor excepting for the above purpose. Agnese got sewing 
to do for the Sisters, who helped her as far as they could, 
and an English lady came from time to time. They had mar- 
ried very young—Agnese’s sister was dead long before then, 
and both man and wife were orphans, so they had only a few 
friends present when married at their parish church, from 
which they walked—as in duty bound by the custom of ages— 
to St. Peter’s, there to recite the Creed together at the tomb 
of the Apostle, and on the following Sunday to hear their 
first Mass after marriage at the church of Our Lady of Peace, 
in obedience again to an old tradition which enjoins the 
newly-wed to do so. And it had been, and was a very peace- 
ful married life, in spite of trials and troubles, their one 
child was brought up carefully and taught her religion, while 
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her parents were good Catholics in the full sense of the word, 
having, it must be confessed, little temptation to be anything 
else. 

Elena, holding her uncle’s hand, while the protesting tur- 
key was again closely held in bondage, started off. The 
people scattered about the streets who had put in their ten 
centesimi for the lottery, all following until they reached 
a space between two houses, where Elena, when blindfolded, 
stood on a box and drew the winning number. Everyone was 
well acquainted with the bird, which had been exhibited, 
handed round, pinched and felt to ascertain if he were plump 
and in good condition by the people, who loved the risk and 
excitement. A man driving a blue cart filled with golden 
oranges, which bumped about in it, stopped to see the draw- 
ing, those who had not paid in did so, the lucky number was 
drawn to the acclamations of the winner and the dejected 
lamentations of the others. The unhappy bird, some of whose 
feathers floated in the air, was seized by the winner, who had 
to take three of his special friends into a small osteria to treat 
them all to a dicchierino of vermouth, and Pio at the same time 
entering to change all his dvonzi for a dirty five lire note, 
opened his thin coat and showed his waistcoat, from one of the 
buttons of which depended his bit of red coral, worn against 
the evil eye, and in one pocket was a stiletto—not unstained. 
How it happened no one could tell, but a sudden blast of wind 
tore it from his fingers, and the note was gone in half a 


second, beyond recall. There are quick eyes and nimble 
fingers in a Roman osteria. The rage, expressed by lan- 


guage Elena had never heard in her life, alarmed her, so she 
left her uncle and returned hastily home. 

After that the Piggis did not see much of Pio, he was 
alira pasta, as Aquilino said, and Agnese was not sorry. She 
thought him a bad lot, and so he was in many ways, and she 
and her husband did not care to receive his visits. 

There was a great deal of rain that autumn, a violent 
downpour coming one Sunday when Pio found himself near 
the great door of the Gesi, where the Missione Urbana was 
to take place that very afternoon. Never troubling himself 
about churches, seldom entering one except to rest or sleep 
in a quiet corner, of course he had not read what was written 
on their doors, or he might, as he passed the church of the 
Caravita, have seen that the missione—an institution of the 
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Society of Jesus, but obtaining in many others besides their 
churches—that month was at this very church; so to save 
himself from getting any wetter, he entered, pleased rather 
—for he loved amusement—to hear one woman tell another 
how diverting it was. 

The great church was but a third part filled when Pio 
entered, the function had already begun by the recitation of 
the Rosary at the foot of the High Altar, and after a bell 
being rung, the two priests appeared, each with a chain round 
his neck, the crucifix suspended to which being fastened in 
the belt, no soutane being worn. They had knelt before the 
High Altar, and after a prayer, a popular hymn was sung, in 
which all joined more or less irregularly in true Italian mode, 
before they mounted the platform that stood near the altar 
of St. Ignatius, and round which the people—chiefly of the 
poorer class—crowded, there not being an over-supply of 
seats. After kneeling before the large crucifix which stood 
on the platform, the acts of Faith, Hope and Charity, joined 
in by all present, being recited, the priests, wearing their 
birettas, seated themselves on the X shaped wooden arm- 
chairs, the one priest, a Jesuit—the Do/to—being on the right 
of the aged Monsignore, who represented the ignorant, and 
who, a born actor, did his part, that of a poor working man, 
most admirably, speaking the language of the people, using 
their phrases and modes of expression, which, as well as his 
gestures, caused much merriment among his listeners, even 
bringing a quiet smile on the benign fatherly face of the 
Dotto, who did not seem at all scandalized by the hearty 
laugh often heard, or at being interrupted by the /gnorante, 
whom he addressed as mon amico Pietro, with his questions ; 
his Si/ Si!'Gid! Eh! at the end of the sentence, often repeat- 
ing it as if better to understand it. 

To his astonishment, Pio forgot how wet he was, finding 
himself intensely interested in watching the play of each 
countenance, and hearing the /gmorante bringing forward his 
difficulties with a strong touch of Roman fatois—how strange 
it was, just the very questions which he had asked himself 
when he had thought at all about religion—and that was sel- 
dom in the many careless years that had elapsed since his 
First Communion—his life in Naples, the company which to 
his pleasure-loving nature, had been so attractive, all having 
been inimical to what was highest and best, and he had been 


so easily led! 
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Well, it was a good way of spending a wet afternoon—in 
its way as amusing as morrd, and all very well as far as it 
went, but he was not going to take to church-going, not he! 
hard enough to be poor—no need to trouble about religion. 
Now the Dotto was speaking, slowly, clearly and definitely 
of poverty and pain, how the life of Him on the Cross wag 
suffering from the beginning, how all trial and pain might 
be united to His, how great was the reward for doing so. 
Strength, did we need it? Well, it was to be had—the priest 
turned to the altar—* it is by uniting ourselves with Him in 
Holy Communion that we get the grace and power we so much 
need.” 

Though at first it sounded like Greek to Pio, the memories 
of forgotten instruction were stirred as he listened while the 
/gnorante said, “1 understand now why Holy Communion 
is so much recommended, and I shall try in future to be more 
diligent and go oftener.”” Then the Dotto, rising, gave a 
resumé of the whole thing, after which both priests kissed 
the crucifix, saying Zaudate sia Gesz. Then came the Bene- 
diction, but Pio having had enough, made for the door, to 
find the rain coming down in the torrential downpour one 
knows so well in Rome, now flooding the Piazza, and sending 
the inevitable beggars inside the porch. Pio shivered and 
swore to himself as he turned in again, deciding to wait 
another half hour before returning to his miserable room 
quite a mile off. 

As he pushed the heavy leathern curtain, he cannoned 
against the priest who had taken the part of the Do//o, their 
eyes met, and Padre Riverini instantly recognized the face 
as one which had unaccountably attracted him during the 
Dialogue. To the Father—a specialist in the pathology of 
souls—nothing was strange or out of the way, and it seemed 
quite natural that he should lay a kind hand on Pio’s dirty 
coat, look hard, magnetically into the unshaven face, find 
knowledge in the dark bold eyes, and just beckon him a dozen 
yards off, where there were few passers-by, where there was 
a confessional in a dim corner, and where Pio found himself 
kneeling, attracted and allured in a way he could never have 
explained, and yet withal conscious of a sincerity in himself 
which made him feel a man, facing realities as he had never 
done before, and by no means acting on the impulses of 
evanescent sentimentality. 

‘““ And you will come to-morrow morning?” 
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“Yes, Padre,” whispered Pio, as he rose from his knees. 

“IT shall be saying the five o’clock Mass at that altar,” 
said the priest; “ I will say it for you.”’ 

Pio nodded, and though he felt chilled and ill after a 
sleepless night, when many serious thoughts had shaped them- 
selves into solid resolves, he walked over the next morrow, 
when all Rome, refreshed by the rain, was bright and beauti- 
ful in the early October morn. And when he returned to 
his room he could not eat his bread and coffee, but threw 
himself again on his miserable bed, and it was two days before 
the old hag in the next room found him seriously ill. 

The little light was gained through an opening into an 
antechamber, the dirty floor was strewn with numbers of the 
Asino, there were some filthy cards on a small table near the 
bed, and a “ dream book,” which Italians use for choosing 
numbers for the lotteries, the walls were bare, but for an old 
almanac. 

He was too ill to be removed. As one of his companions, 
a son of the old woman, bent over him, hearing the struggle 
for breath, and the words Pater noster, he decided that he was 
delirious ; and death from chill, want, heart-failure, was hur- 
riedly put down for the Register. 

The mortuali, or parochial guild, who see after the dead, 
would have nothing to do with the civil funeral, for the pay- 
ment of which a burial club to which he belonged was respon- 
sible. And on the very day that he was being driven quickly 
out to the Campo Verano, it chanced that the Piggis heard 
of the occurrence. 

Aquilino was near his own end now, he breathed a prayer 
for poor Pio, and Agnese, as she bent over her work, remarked 
that Colomba Maria, a friend of hers, had seen him at the 
missione on the preceding Sunday. 

‘““ Guai,’ she added, “I am afraid he only went jer 
divertimento.”’ 

L. E. DOBREE. 
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THE recent Divorce Commission in its Report starts with 
an assumption for the justice of which it appeals to the 
teaching of experience. However much, it argues, a State 
or Church may wish to maintain absolute indissolubility as 
the ideal of matrimonial union, it has had at all times to 
recognize that, unless some scheme of divorce, real or 
equivalent, be conceded to the weakness of human nature, 
worse evils are sure to follow. In taking up this position it 
saw the necessity of accounting for the absence of any such 
concession in the discipline of the Catholic Church; but the 
explanation it offers is not very satisfactory. As regards the 
medieval period it is chiefly remarkable for its brevity and its 
omission to supply proofs; for it is content merely to cite some 
words from Sir Lewis Dibdin, who held “ that highly elaborate 
and artificial rules [as to the forbidden degrees of consanguinity 
and affinity], produced a system under which marriages theo- 
retically indissoluble if originally valid, could practically be got 
rid of by being declared null ab initio on account of the 
impediment of relationship.” As regards contemporary 
Catholicism, from this point of view, it has still less to say. 
Indeed, apart from its concise and cryptic allusion in one place 
to Ireland as to a country “‘where the majority of the popula- 
tion are Roman Catholics, and where, apparently, the conditions 
of life differ materially from those in this country,” it passes 
the matter over in entire silence. Now that we have the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before the Commission in our 
hands, we can perhaps see the reason of this mysterious 
silence. A valiant endeavour appears to have been made by 
some of the witnesses, especially by those of them who came 
forward on behalf of the Divorce Law Reform Union, to prove 
that the Catholic system stands condemned by the presence, 
wherever it holds sway, of evils which imply an altogether 
inferior tone of sexual morality. Thanks, however, to the 
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searching cross-examination to which these witnesses were 
submitted by some of the Commissioners, their evidence for 
this view was considerably shattered. May it not be that the 
Commissioners who signed the Majority Report felt that this 
was the case, and so were reduced to this significant reticence 
on an essential point in their general argument ? 

The object of the present article is to call attention to this 
feature in the Minutes, so far as it regards contemporary 
Catholicism ; later on it may be possible to pursue the same 
subject into its bearing upon the medieval period. 

Let us begin by bringing together such facts as the Minutes 
contribute towards the formation of statistics of divorce among 
Catholic populations. These facts are indeed few and frag- 
mentary, a thing in itself strange—for surely, if the Com- 
mission wished to test the working of a law of absolute 
indissolubility by the results of experience, it should have 
procured in some degree of completeness Tables in which 
statistics of populations where the law of indissolubility is 
enforced could be compared with those of populations where 
divorce is admitted. However, we must be content with what 
we get, and may refer in the first place to the testimony of 
Dr. Bisschop for the case of Holland. This witness divides 
his country into five groups, giving for each the number of the 
divorce proceedings for the years 1904-9. Group A, he says, 
comprises the Courts in the southern part of Holland where 
the Roman Catholic faith is predominant. Here “the result 
is that the number of divorces is extremely small; although 
all the citizens are under the same civil laws the Church 
has a greater influence in those provinces and prevents 
the people suing for divorce.”* Sir J. Macdonell in his 
evidence supplies three other examples of the same sort. 
from the Tables he put in it appears that, though Saxony and 
Bavaria are under the same sections of the Reichstag Act of 
1900, the divorces in the former case have remained constantly 
32 per 100,000, and in the latter 11 per 100,000. How was this 
to be accounted for? Sir John Macdonell’s reply was: ‘ I think 
the first obvious explanation is that Bavaria is, broadly 
speaking, a Catholic country, which cannot be said of Saxony; 
the second reason is that Saxony, before 1900, was subject to 
laws which no doubt familiarized the people with divorce as a 
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possible remedy for matrimonial troubles." Next he was 
asked about Switzerland, and stated that ‘‘though Switzerland 
has now a federal law of divorce, there still subsist between 
certain cantons notable differences in the cases of divorce, 
and I mention the case of Geneva with a figure of 130, as 
compared with certain Catholic cantons with a figure of 10°— 
a distinction which had ‘‘the same explanation.” As regards 
France, his testimony was that in Brittany the resort to 
divorce is far less than in certain departments, notably depart- 
ments centreing round Paris; a much higher rate of divorce 
prevails in the latter than in Brittany. Ireland is the country 
to whose condition, from the point of view of divorce, naturally 
the most attention was paid. There are no divorce courts in 
Ireland,'at least no courts with power to divorce a vinculo; 
but it is possible, and has been so ever since the Union (not to 
speak of the previous period), to obtain this kind of divorce 
through a complicated and expensive process by private Bills 
passed through Parliament. Singularly few, however, have 
been the number of Irish divorces thus obtained ; for, accord- 
ing to Mr. J. Roberts,' ‘‘ since the passing of the [English 
Divorce] Act of 1857, there have been 39 Irish Acts [he means 
private divorce Acts]... all of the petitioners were Pro- 
testants.”” Nor,though Judicial Separations are obtainable in 
Ireland, and are tolerated by the Catholic Church, do there 
seem to be many of them.’ 

** As an example,” said Mr. A. W. Samuels, an Irish K.C., 
‘‘ of the rarity of matrimonial offences in the country districts, 
I may mention that one of the most experienced resident 
magistrates in Ireland, informed me recently that he only 
remembered one application being made to him for mainten- 
ance in case of desertion in a period of five years, and that this 
was the probable average. The district in which he acted as 
magistrate was a very extensive one in Leinster. Applications 
for maintenance are, however, much more frequent in the 
large cities. Cases where matrimonial troubles arise in Ireland 
are very frequently settled by family arrangement, and not by 
recourse to litigation.”* Of course a few individuals here or 
there would for their own personal objects like to see the 
English system of Divorce Courts introduced into Ireland, but 
there is no disposition in the general population, Protestant as 
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well as Catholic, to submit to what they would regard as an 
outrage. The Irish witnesses before the Commission were 
unanimous as to this; it will be enough, therefore, to quote 
Sir Edward Carson, who says: “‘I have made inquiries and 
had inquiries made, as to whether there is any demand 
whatever for any further facilities [for divorce] in Ireland, and 
I do not believe there is any whatsoever in either of the 
Churches. Of course, one would expect that in the Catholic 
Church. . . . The present [Protestant] Bishop of Waterford 
. . . who himself knew Belfast, and knows the working-class 
... Said... the working classes were opposed to any 
relaxation of the divorce laws.” This would seem to show 
that in Ireland, at all events, there is no consciousness of the 
worse evils said to be inevitable in countries where the remedy 
of divorce is denied. And, that the tone of sexual morality is 
not low there but remarkably high, is recognized by all 
acquainted with it. Thus, Sir Edward Carson lower down in 
his examination, having been asked somewhat satirically by 
Lord Gorrell, ‘‘ Is Ireland a country in which nobody goes to 
live with anybody else in an immoral state,” bore his 
testimony saying, “I think Ireland is a very moral country, 
but I do not set it up as absolutely free from immorality.’’* 

To admit, however, that the conditions of countries which 
know so little of divorce were thus consoling, would have been 
fatal to the hypothesis of the friends of divorce extension, and 
Mr. E.S. P. Haynes, a member of the Divorce Law Reform 
Union, bore the chief burden of the endeavour to prove, with 
special reference to Ireland, Italy, and Austria, that “‘(1)countries 
where there is no divorce are not morally superior, but inferior 
to countries where there is divorce; (2) that in most countries 
where there is no divorce, the law is evaded by the adoption 
of foreign nationality or collusive nullity suits; (3) that the 
absence of reasonable divorce creates a lax state of public 
opinion in regard to adultery and irregular unions.” Let us 
see how he makes this out. 

And, in the first place, as it can more easily be disposed 
of, what are his grounds for stating that Catholics and others 
who share their repugnance for divorce take a much more 
lenient view of the evil of adultery and irregular unions than 
do non-Catholics ? One can only reply, after a careful scrutiny 
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of his evidence, that any such grounds are simply not forth- 
coming in it. But evidently his statement is based only on a 
false inference. He sees that Catholics regard irregular unions as 
less sinful than re-marriages after divorce, and so he concludes 
that they must regard irregular unions as venial offences. Of 
course they regard an irregular union as the lesser evil of the 
two, for they hold that divorce from a previous partner does 
not heal the irregularity of the subsequent union one whit, but 
on the contrary, adds the further iniquity of a seal and 
a sanction set to this species of immorality. It does not, 
however, follow that Catholics regard an irregular union as a 
venial offence, and in fact in Catholic populations a much 
more serious view is taken of it than anywhere else. Indeed, 
Mr. Haynes’s own endeavour to prove that Irish parents, if a 
daughter has gone wrong, seek to send her for her confinement 
to England, really proves this. The true contrast to such a 
custom, so far as it exists, is with the easy tolerance shown 
to the mothers of “‘ love-children "’ in so many country districts 
at this side of St. George’s Channel. 

Mr. Haynes’s first conclusion, that countries where there 
is no divorce are morally inferior to those where it exists, is 
obtained by a similar false inference from facts in themselves 
substantially true, namely, from the high rate of illegitimate 
births in countries like Austria and Belgium. Thus—to pass 
over his own figures on pp. 494, 496, which do not harmonize 
well among themselves, and to take those in the Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1908 the figures for Ireland are 2°60 per cent., 
for England and Wales 4’0o per cent., for Scotland 6°74 
per cent., for Belgium 6°41 per cent., for Italy 5°33 per cent., 
and Austria 12°81 per cent. .Here Austria, Belgium, and Italy, 
he argues, which are Catholic countries, show a much worse 
record than England and Wales, which are Protestant. But 
to reason thus shows a strange ignorance of the many disturb- 
ing causes which need to be considered in interpreting 
statistics of illegitimacy, and credits the Catholics who 
practise their religion in countries like Austria, Belgium, and 
Italy with the misdeeds of those there who are Catholics only 
in a purely nominal sense, or who are the deadly enemies 
and persecutors of Catholics. No doubt difference of religion 
is one of the causes which tells for the increase or reduction of 
illegitimate births. But if we wish to apply this test we must 
be able to isolate the differences due to difference of religion 
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from those due to other causes, and we can do this only so 
far as we can compare different sections of the same country 
which resemble each other in all pertinent influences except 
that of religion. The article on Illegitimacy in the American 
Catholic Encyclopedia gives the results of a comparison based 
on these principles which we may be allowed to quote. 


Taking the Kingdom of Prussia, we find that in 1895 the per- 
centage of illegitimate births was in Catholic Miinster 2:09, in 
Protestant Késlin 9°24; in Catholic Oppeln 5°65, in Protestant 
Liegnitz 12°57; in Catholic Aachen 2°42, in Protestant Hanover 
9°30. In each of these compared regions the legal, industrial, 
social, and all other noteworthy conditions were the same, or were 
conducive to a lower percentage of illegitimacy in the Protestant 
than in the Catholic section. Comparing all the Catholic portions 
of Prussia with all the Protestant sections in which other conditions 
are the same, we find that the rate of illegitimacy in the latter is 
from two to four times as high as in the former. Moreover 
statistics show that both in Prussia and in other parts of the empire 
the rate among Catholic minorities is higher than that among 
Catholic majorities, but lower among Protestant minorities than 
among Protestant majorities. During the decade of 1886-1896 the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland had a rate of illegitimacy of 3 per 
cent, while the rate for the entire country was 4°72 per cent. In 
1896 the rate in the Catholic provinces of North Brabant and 
Limburg in Holland was 2°8 and 2°20 respectively, but 3 for the 
whole country. All the foregoing figures are taken from the 
work of Father Krose.! . . . In Ireland Protestant Down had in 1880 
ten times as many illegitimate births as equally populous Catholic 
Mayo, a difference that is certainly not sufficiently explained by 
the presence of part of a large city in Down. In 1894 the 
illegitimate births were twice as high in dominantly Protestant 
Belfast as in dominantly Catholic Dublin. It seems safe to say 
that none of the differences described in this paragraph can be 
satisfactorily explained by any other factor than religion. 


In view of facts such as these, is it necessary to go into 
the sad question of the lapses from chastity of Irish girls in 
the large English cities? At least it will be enough to say 
that, so far as this is the case, it illustrates the need of a true 
discernment in interpreting statistics of this kind. It is of 
course true that some girls from Ireland when found to 
be pregnant outside marriage are sent over to England to be 
confined where their family relationships are unknown. It is 
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a practice which, as we have pointed out, has an edifying as 
well as a sad side in its significance, but the cases cannot be 
anything like numerous enough to discredit appreciably the low 
figures of the Irish statistics. The indefatigable inquiries which 
Mr. Haynes, in the hope of obtaining some high figures on 
this point, addressed to the authorities at Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Cardiff and Bristol, or even to his “friend Joseph McCabe 
whose honesty is beyond doubt,” and to Mr. Lievre’s Protestant 
Treasury (!), brought but small grist to his mill. At best he 
got an allusion to the evil from an appeal made by Mgr. Nugent 
in the Catholic Times for July 16 and July 23, 1897, when asking 
for contributions to the support of a Liverpool Home for fallen 
girls. Mgr. Nugent was undoubtedly a trustworthy witness, 
but his reference to these girls from Ireland was incidental, and 
gave no such definite numbers as could support Mr. Haynes's 
wholesale inference. 

On the other hand, it cannot unhappily be denied that the 
Irish girls who fall away from sexual virtue and are reduced 
to walking the streets of large English cities like Liverpool, are 
many in number. Can this be cited as evidence that popula- 
tions among which divorce is forbidden are marked by an 
inferior tone of sexual morality? Mr. Haynes, to his credit 
be it said, does not seek to support his general conclusion 
by citing the case of these unfortunates. Not in their ruin 
and degradation, but in the better influences still active at 
the bottom of their hearts, and in the efforts of priests and 
nuns, and charitable lay-folk, to raise them from the mire, is 
the spirit and power of the Catholic Church to be discerned. 
Their ruin is due to the miserable environment into which 
their poverty casts them. Homeless, and ordered away even 
from the doorstep, they fall into the hands of some human 
beast of prey, perhaps a procuress, who practises upon their 
innocence and helplessness, until enticed thus into their first fall 
they lose heart and remain in the power of their destroyer, 
loathing the life which only their sore stress withholds them 
from abandoning. In the eyes of God their censors are often 
much more to blame than themselves for the sad state to 
which they are reduced. 

So much on the question whether there is anything inferior 
in the tone of Catholic sexual morality. But Mr. Haynes 
needs to be reminded that his proposition, as laid before the 
Commission, was that this supposed inferior tone of Catholic 
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life was the outcome of the refusal by the Church of any 
opportunities for divorce. Obviously, the facts alleged about 
Irish girls sent over to England for their confinements, or of 
those leading sinful lives in the streets of the large towns, be 
they many or few, have no bearing on the question of per- 
mitting divorce. These are not victims of unhappy marriages, 
or persons whose lot, save in some chance case or so, has been 
or is likely to be affected in any way by the existence or non- 
existence of a Divorce Court for them to apply to. 

At this point we ought not perhaps to pass over another 
episode in the Minutes which bore on this same question. 
Dr. Pearson M‘Adam Muir, the Minister of Glasgow Cathedral, 
was giving evidence, and agreed with the suggestion of Lady 
Frances Balfour, that, the slums of Glasgow being mostly 
inhabited by the poor Irish, the great mass of the divorces 
granted in Scotland must be set down to them. It was a neat 
idea, but was effectually spoiled by the Archbishop of York, 
who showed himself throughout a skilful cross-examiner. 


You say [he asked Dr. M‘Adam Muir: that the slums are 
inhabited by Irish Roman Catholics; but we have had evidence 
from London and elsewhere that the Irish Roman Catholics very 
seldom, in the experience of their clergy, apply for separation, and 
never, of course, contemplate divorce. Would you think, therefore, 
that because a very large number of the very poor in Glasgow 
or elsewhere are Irish Roman Catholics, it follows that these are 
the people who are applying continually for separation or divorce ? 

Of course, I cannot say. I have not examined the statistics, 
We come across the individuals, but the facts are, as Lady Frances 
has said, there is a huge number of Irish in Glasgow, and they 
mostly live in these quarters, and if a very large proportion of 
cases of divorce come from these quarters, I should naturally 
assume a very large proportion must be from the Irish, but that is 
merely an inference. 


True, it was merely an inference, and a very bad one 
at that, which bigotry had more part in drawing than right 
reason. 

Let us come now to the grounds on which Mr. Haynes 
rested the second conclusion he considered himself entitled 
to draw, namely, that in countries where there is no divorce 
the law is evaded by the. adoption of foreign nationality or 
collusive nullity suits. He was examined on December 20, 
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Ig10, and in giving his evidence he stated that he “‘ had made 
a number of inquiries as to what procedure exists for annulling 
marriages in countries where marriage cannot be dissolved.”! 
He also put in a written paper in which the result of his 
inquiries was set out, and it was on this that his examination 
was based. The paper, so far at least as the Commission 
allowed it to be read, enumerated the causes of nullity for 
Italy, Austria, Spain, Brazil, and Argentina; but it is a 
noticeable fact and a strange one—if the object was to ascertain 
how the law of indissolubility worked among Catholic popula- 
tions—that without a single exception Mr. Haynes had 
addressed his inquiries abroad to the civil only, and not the 
ecclesiastical authorities in the countries in question. Coming 
to Italy, where, in spite of all these years of anti-Christian rule, 
there is still no Divorce Law, he produced the answer he had 
received from Signor Cesare Carocci, of Florence, to whom 
he had written suggesting both his points, collusive suits of 
nullity and adoption of foreign nationality, and asking if he 
were not right in supposing that by these evasions Italian 
subjects had a practical means of divorce easily within their 
reach. But it turned out that Signor Carocci “‘ must necessarily 
come to a conclusion entirely opposite to the opinion of 
Mr. Haynes.” ? 

“‘I cannot,” he wrote, ‘‘share Mr. Haynes’s opinion that 
causes of nullity are more subject to abuse and frivolous 
reasons than ordinary separation suits for adultery or desertion, 
because in Italy, at least in the matter of annulment, juris- 
prudence has always been, and is, of even excessive severity.” 
Mr. Haynes seems, indeed, to have extracted from Signor 
Carocci by a subsequent letter the acknowledgment that 
‘‘in some cases, misleading the good faith of the judges, 
[parties] have succeeded even in obtaining a decree of nullity; 
‘‘ but rare occurrences of this sort are to be expected in all 
kinds of judicial processes,” and at least there is no evidence 
that the parties in these cases were—as they should have been, 
to bear out Mr. Haynes’s general contention—practising 
Catholics. 

As for resorting to the temporary adoption of foreign 
nationality, that, too, Signor Carocci does not seem to have 
thought was very frequent. Previously to the Hague Con- 
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vention, ‘“‘the principle prevailed that no execution could be 
granted to foreign judgments [in divorce of Italian-born 
persons], because it was held that such judgments contained 
dispositions contrary to the internal public law of Italy,” but 
since the Convention, to comply with its terms, some admission 
of these foreign judgments had come to be allowed— 
under conditions the character of which, owing to the way 
in which Mr. Haynes intermingled Signor Carocci’s text 
with thoughts of his own, the Commissioners found it 
hard to understand. Whilst, however, to most readers, and 
perhaps to the Commissioners, the meaning of Signor 
Carocci’s Report seemed to be that, as regards Italy, the 
contention of Mr. Haynes broke down on both points, he 
himself drew the “general conclusion that as regards Italy, 
when people want marriage annulled or dissolved and are 
rich enough, they get what they want, but they do not 
often want it, and a great deal of adultery goes on all 
round [?even among practising Catholics], in spite of its 
being a criminal offence.” Such an expression of opinion 
has its value, no doubt, as illustrating the sort of evidence 
which satisfies the Divorce Law Reform Union, but not 
otherwise. 

Still more confidently did Mr. Haynes press his two points 
as regards Austria, but only to bring down upon himself an 
even more complete discomfiture. He was asked for statistics. 
Apparently he was not in a position to give them there and 
then. Indeed, from the date of the letter he received from 
Mr. Richard Gates, the Secretary of the Divorce Law Reform 
Union, he did not receive the scanty statistics he even- 
tually put in, till three days after his examination. But he 
commenced with the statement that ‘‘ the statistics show that 
there are about half-a-million separated Catholics in Austria”! 
—matrimonially separated Catholics, he meant. Lord Gorrell, 
who was examining him, was evidently incredulous, and said, 
‘*It is a remarkable statement, and I should like to see what 
it is founded upon . .. we want to be careful not to get 
general statements without seeing the authority for them.” 
On the other hand, how lightly Mr. Haynes himself took the 
matter appears from the letter he wrote to the Hon. H. Gorrell 
Barnes, the Secretary of the Commission, three weeks later, 
namely, on January 13th.? “I enclose [he wrote] a letter from 
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Mr. Gates which seems to cover what I wanted to show in 
regard to the 50,000 [not 500,000] separated Catholics.” And 
what Mr. Gates in the enclosed letter had given—not directly 
from Austrian sources, but from the Spectal Report U.S.A. 
Census Office, Marriage and Divorce in Foreign Countries, 1909, 
Part I, p. 399—was that the Austrian Courts had granted, 
between the years 1887 and 1906, 22,639 separations, 20,409 
cases being Roman Catholic [? in what sense]. However, the 
figure 500,000 does turn up again in so far as a representa- 
tive of the cognate Austrian Society for Divorce Law Reform 
mentions incidentally, in a letter of April 18, 1910, ‘‘ that as to 
the great majority we have half a million human beings 
condemned to live either in concubinage or celibacy.”” One 
would like, however, to know what classes he comprises in 
this whole, and whether the Austrian Society is as casual in 
its statements as its sister Society in England. 

In Austria there are Divorce Courts for the non-Catholics 
but not for the Catholics. Hence, Mr. Haynes, adhering to his 
theory, was bound to suspect that members of the latter class 
went abroad to get divorces. He had not been able to establish 
this for Italy, but he was confident he could for Austria, and 
told the Commission that ‘‘ it is clear that Hungarian nation- 
ality is freely adopted for the purposes of divorce, for from 
1898 to 1906, 7,470 Roman Catholic husbands and 7,642 
Roman Catholic wives obtained divorces in preference to 
separations in Hungary,” which is a country where the 
Divorce Courts are open to Catholics as well as others, if 
they like to resort tothem. This also seemed to Lord Gorell 
‘a remarkable statement,” the statistics for which the Com- 
mission ‘‘ought to see.” From the ‘‘supplementary letters in 
section B,”! we can see how far Mr. Haynes was able to accede 
to this demand on the part of the Commission. For eventually 
(April 2, 1910) Mr. Gates, at the desire of Mr. Haynes, 
wrote to the President of the Austrian Society mentioned and 
put him a list of questions. 

(1) In view of Hungary itself, three-fifths of the population of 
which were said to be Catholic, how it was explained that 7,470 
Catholic husbands and 7,642 Catholic wives had sought and 
obtained divorce decrees there ? ‘‘ Does this mean that these Roman 
Catholics absolutely ignore the priests and the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic religion that marriage is indissoluble, or are the 
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priests parties to these divorces? ... and [are] nullity suits 
obtained by agreement, without good reason being shown ?”’ 
(2) Also as to Croatia and Slavonia—* from statistics . . . I see 
that 389 divorces and amendments were granted in the nine years 
1897 to 1905 ... how many of these divorces and annulments 
were obtained by Papal dispensation, and the grounds upon which 
these dispensations are or were granted?” Also (3) ‘in Austria 
[where] Roman Catholics are prohibited from obtaining divorce... 
whether persons of that religion obtain nullity suits by agreement 
without good cause or by Papal dispensation, or whether you have 
occasion to believe that Roman Catholics proceed to Hungary and 
thus obtain divorces? . . . I see that during the nine years 1897 to 
1905 there were granted in Austria only 316 annulments. Does 
this mean that the Roman Catholics invariably make happy 
matriages ... or is it that to obtain a Papal dispensation is a very 
costly procedure? .. . Further, is it fairly easy to obtain a Papal 
dispensation, and can you cite me any case or cases of which you 
have knowledge where but recently such dispensation was 
obtained ?* 


This strange paragraph includes the whole scheme of 
expedients by which, according to the Commissioners, the 
social consequences of the law of indissolubility are inevi- 
tably but deceitfully dealt with by the Catholic authorities. 
Mr. Gates, in thus indicating it, was manifestly confident that 
it would be readily grasped and confirmed by his Austrian 
correspondent. It must then have been a grave disappointment 
to him, when the latter wrote back to him as he did. ‘“ The 
reason that so many marriages are dissolved in Hungary is 
that civil marriages are obligatory according to Hungarian 
Law.” What precisely this means we do not understand, 
but it does not seem to affect the question before us. ‘“ And 
those Catholics who suffer shipwreck in their marriage simply 
do not trouble about Catholic dogmas.” This goes to the 
root of the matter, for it shows that the Hungarian “ Catholics” 
who in such numbers have petitioned for divorce belong to 
the class, so largely represented in Hungary and Austria, of 
Catholics in name only, who would more correctly be described 
as anti-clericals. ‘‘ There can be no question of indulgence 
from the priests. On the contrary the clergy are agitating for 
the abolition of compulsory civil marriages, and the restoration 
of religious marriage.” Thus the entire fiction of Papal 
dispensations to break the law of God, alleged to be obtainable 
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by all who can pay handsomely for them, is effectually dis- 
credited. ‘ Nullity decrees in Hungary, as well as in Austria, 
should only be [i.e. are only to be] obtained under very strict 
conditions. In Croatia...since the Concordat of 1855, the 
same law applies as in Austria. . . . Hence the small number of 
divorces ’’—which must mean that Catholic divorces are there 
non-existent. ‘‘ There are very few nullity suits in Austria. 
. . . Persons of some means who adopt Hungarian nationality 
and contract a new marriage can be prosecuted while in 
Austria.” So disappear, as regards these two countries, on 
which the chief reliance was placed, the two conclusions which 
Mr. Haynes assured the Commissioners were so clear. And 
—inasmuch the evidence of these particular witnesses 
furnished, so far as experience of contemporary Catholicism 
went, the sole attempt at proof laid before the Commission, 
that without a co-existing system of divorce no system of 
normal permanence in the marriage state could be maintained 
—so perishes the underlying principle taken by the Majority 
Report (by implication, if not by clear and express statement), 
as the basis of their recommendations. 

One further consideration suggests itself in this connection. 
It is not only the state of Catholic populations that shows 
divorce to be by no means a social necessity. The Com- 
mission was assured on good testimony, as we have already 
noted, that it is so with the Protestants of Ireland. Dr. Scott- 
Lidgett, President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
testified of his own people, “I have never known a single 
case of divorce or separation between Wesleyan Methodists, 
nor have I heard of one. No doubt occasionally such cases 
arise, but they are very infrequent indeed.” And Mr. C.N. 
Johnston’ thought “the question of judicial remedies of 
marital wrongs . . . does not touch very deeply the daily life 
of the people of Scotland.” ‘‘ There is [he said] among the 
humbler classes a wonderful disposition to endure. The wife 
who meets at the prison gate the drunken husband who has 
been incarcerated for thrashing her is a representative of her 
class, as is the hard-working husband who will not separate 
from the drunken wife who pawns the blankets.” Very 
instructive, too, in the same sense, is the evidence of 
Mrs. Steinthal,? who collected together from all sides a very 
large number of expressions of opinion about the divorce 
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system from the lips of the poor. For instance, ‘‘a woman 
complained that a lady had insulted her by suggesting she 
should be divorced from her husband. ‘ He may be a brute,’ 
she said, ‘but he is my husband.’” “A pity these courts 
were ever invented.” ‘“‘ Why should Mrs. So-and-So, who 
has been a bad woman all her life, be made respectable by law, 
when I have tried all my life to bea good woman?” “We 
are married and will abide by our men.” “ It’s a shameful thing 
to thrust this on us. We don’t want it, it will make it much 
harder in training our girls.” ‘‘ Let the rich folk do as the poor, 
get separation orders. ... They mostly come _ together 
again after a week or month at most.” ‘It will put divorce 
into the people’s minds who would never think of it, and 
will make the young ones immoral.” All this goes to show 
that a large class-can get on without a divorce system, and judg- 
ing from their experience think that the tendency of such a 
system would be greatly to lower the tone of conjugal fidelity. 
And should not the law aim at encouraging this class to 
persevere in their wholesome ideals, rather than at facilitat- 
ing the downward tendency of those who, as one witness put 
it, on the first quarrel, ‘throw the divorce court at each 


other’s heads” ? 








Research at Simancas. 
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FEW will they be, nowadays, who have not heard something 
of the ancient archives of Simancas, full to overflowing with 
information about all that came under the eyes of Spanish 
statesmen and diplomatists, during the time when her empire 
was vast, and her interests world-wide. If more is not gener- 
ally known about it, the chief reason will be that the place 
is somewhat inaccessible. The old Castle of Simancas is 
eight miles distant from Valladolid, the capital of the Pro- 
vince Castilla Veija. But it was once the capital of Spain, 
and then it was not unnatural that the State papers should 
have been sent off to this neighbouring castle, at no great 
distance from the seat of government, where they would be 
preserved, fairly safe from fire, larceny, disturbance, &c. 

The precautions against fire at Simancas must, I think, 
be the oldest I have ever seen. I found, one day, a plan of 
the wing in which I was then actually working, and an en- 
dorsement explained that this very drawing had received 
King Philip I1.’s approval in 1588,! and the alterations since 
have been very slight. Flooring, stair and vault are all stone, 
and the shelves are of a hard plaster, which has lasted ad- 
mirably. Even the window bars (apparently useless on a 
second floor) remain as King Philip arranged. Philip, e/ 
Prudente, must now be acknowledged to have made many 
mistakes ; but in his care for records he was before his time, 
and the record-lover must be grateful to him for the vast 
well-ordered stores of papers which he has left us. In his 
time, when Spanish diplomacy was busy in, or at least about, 
every country of the known world, the news that came 
in to his secretaries seemed infinite. But the arrangements 
of the Secretariate were efficient, and the documents still re- 
main in their old order, and may be consulted with as great 
facility as the records of any other State whatever. 

As to the accessibility and accommodation of the place, 
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there is no real occasion to speak ; for the journey thither, and 
the life there, involve no heroic adventures. Still, a word or 
two may not be out of place; for one has heard more than 
once somewhat. exaggerated strictures on the bad fare. True, 
those who have had no experience of life abroad, except in 
Anglicized hotels, ought to be put on their guard as to the 
change of regime they will find here, which is on the whole 
much like country life elsewhere on the continent. No doubt 
the little village is farther off the beaten track than the sites 
of other archives, which are generally at the very centres of 
their respective States. It has no hotel, and post and dili- 
gence service are rough and slow; the roads are bad and 
dirty. But good, clean board and lodging are not hard to 
obtain, and at most reasonable terms. May I add that my 
own experiences at ‘‘ Casa Flores ” were entirely satisfactory? 
The greatest hardship was to say ““/@ Dios!" 

The object of my journey was to obtain more light on 
what I may call the Spanish period of the Catholic party in 
the sixteenth century. As to that episode, of which not un- 
frequent mention has been made heretofore in these pages, 
I need only say here that hope, which “ springs eternal in 
the human breast,” led the English Catholics amidst the 
depths of the Elizabethan persecution to look forward for 
future relief at one time to Mary Stuart, assisted by the arms 
of Spain, and when she died, to King Philip himself, as their 
only possible deliverer. These hopes were not precisely de- 
pendent on the turns of good or bad fortune that attended 
the Spanish arms. 

They continued in varying forms into the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., though there was then no expecta- 
tion whatever of armed intervention. The failure of the 
Armada at an earlier period had made no very great differ- 
ence. Spain still remained the English Catholic’s friend, 
his only strong friend. At times, of course, this confidence 
ran to extremes, especially during the last years of Elizabeth, 
when some, as we shall hear more fully below, seriously 


1 If these lines should ever meet the eye of the excellent paroco Don Manuel, 
or. of Don Julian Paz the archivist, may they attest my grateful remembrance of 
their many kindnesses. To my Jesuit confréres too, at Valladolid and Burgos, 
threatened as they are by an illiberal ‘‘ Association Law,” I must also offer, 
not only my thanks for unusual and unremitting hospitality, but also my 
testimony to their excellent work in education, which is indeed evident to any 
visitor, but especially to myself, who have been watching it closely, and, as it were, 
from behind the scenes, 
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imagined and prognosticated an easy restoration of Catholi- 
cism by Spanish means. 

These views seemed to require more thorough investiga- 
tion than could be undertaken in this country. An enquiry at 
Simancas itself was necessary. Something, indeed, was 
known through such publications as Dr. Knox’s edition of 
Cardinal Allen’s Letters, and Mr. Hume’s Spanish Calendars, 
but it was not difficult to conjecture that between the casual 
papers, published in those sources, some series of regular 
correspondence must have intervened, a knowledge of which 
would be essential to the adequate understanding of the 
whole. In particular it seemed essential to go through all 
the correspondence of the Spanish Ambassador at Rome, 
while Cardinal Allen and Father Persons were there. The 
Roman and the English correspondence from 1582 to 1604 
had therefore to be searched, and a still more extensive 
scrutiny made from 1592 to 1597, the years of Father Per- 
sons’ activity in Spain. This has now been done, and the re- 
sults seem sufficiently interesting to justify the insertion here 
of an outline of the newly found matter. 

The pre-Armada papers (1582 to 1588) seem to have 
been surveyed to good purpose, both by Dr. Knox and Mr. 
Hume, and, though the number of new pieces is considerable, 
they tell us little that is entirely fresh. An interesting letter 
was that of King Philip (di mano) to Pope Gregory, dated 
September 4, 1582, in which he requests Allen’s cardinalate 
for the first time.1 

Under the year 1584 are to be found some curious let- 
ters of James I. to the Pope, asking for money and help 
against the common enemies of himself and his mother. The 
letters are known, but the interesting point is whether they 
are genuine or not. James did really send the Catholic Lord 
Seton to Paris in 1584 to act as his ambassador; but almost 
immediately after, a man, whom we must certainly consider 
as an impostor, arrived at Rome, and produced letters which 
purported to be from James. Though cleverly contrived, 
they exaggerated what might have been expected from the 


1 The main division of the Archives of Simancas is into Estado, i.¢., 
‘State Papers,” abbreviated E., and Gracia y Hacienda, a title hard to 
translate ; perhaps, ‘‘ Favours and Temporalities,” abbreviated G. & H. 
The documents are arranged in bundles (/egaios), and both the new and the old 
reference numbers should be given, as the pagination (when found) follows the 
old. Philip's letter, which was dispatched in the King’s own hand, only a copy 
being retained, is to be found in E. 353 (olim 943) f. 27. 
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King of Scotland, and provoked suspicion. The bearer 
called himself James Stuart, and stated that he was an 
illegitimate child of Darnley, the offspring of an intrigue 
in England before his journey to Scotland and marriage with 
Mary Stuart. According to this, he would have been the 
illegitimate half-brother of the King, and he went on to say 
that James had acknowledged him, and that he had suc- 
ceeded in converting his royal brother to the Catholic Faith, 
and was now capable of doing everything with him, if the 
Pope would only give his orders. 

Simple though Gregory XIII. was, he saw that this story 
needed confirmation. Inquiries were made, the fraud was 
discovered, and the soi-disamt James Stuart was put under 
confinement. 

The story of this adventurer, though certainly worth the 
telling, remains unedited among the Vatican papers,' most 
of which, however, are now easily accessible in transcripts at 
the Record Office. His imposture (it may be noted in pas- 
sing) bears a most remarkable likeness to that of James de 
la Cloche, who flourished a century later. 

As we have said, this James Stuart does not concern us 
directly, but only in so far as he makes us examine with care 
the letters which purport to be by King James, dated 
February 19, 1584, the very time at which the impostor was 
at work. For my part, I accept the letters as genuine. They 
appear to me to be consistent with the circumstances of the 
case, and not to reflect any of the anomalous features of the 
adventurer’s story. 

Of the Armada papers the most interesting was the report 
of a discussion in Council, November 12, 1588,? on the policy 
to be pursued after the defeat of the Armada. King Philip 
had proposed two questions, “* Should the war be continued?” 
and if so, ‘Should it be offensive or defensive?” The 
speakers, in a debate showing great ability and patriotism, 
unanimously declared that, as the war was not one of aggres- 
sion (the view too often taught in our English text-books), 
but of defence, it must be continued ; but in the war they must 


1 Vatican Archives, Inghilterra, I., ff. 272 sq.; and the Nuntiatures of France 
and Spain (vols, xvi, and xxx.) for June and July. Cf. Roman Transcripts, 
R. O. Bundle, 79. Some of the papers are printed in Theiner, Annales (i.¢., 
Continuation of Baronius), v. iii., p. 602. One of the actors in this fraud is the 
agent ‘“‘ Roger”; I suggest that he may be the same as the rascal Roger Almond, 
or Vavasour, who had betrayed Father Holt a short while before. 

2 Simancas, Estado 1,103, olim 2,851, med, 
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take the offensive, for that was the only sound defence. These 
statesmen were all that could be wished in their theories, and 
in their motives; but in power of organization and execu- 
tion they were deplorably below the mark. Not only was 
Spain never again ready to take the offensive against Eng- 
land, she was never even ready for self-defence. Hence 
the endless misfortunes that attended her arms. 

No peace was concluded between England and Spain dur- 
ing Elizabeth’s reign, but it now appears that there were 
more fourparlers than have been commonly recognized. 
Upon that of 1593 there were several interesting letters by 
Cardinal Allen. One letter written by him to Mr. Richard 
Hopkins, August 14, 1593, is already known. It was in- 
tended to be set before the peace party in England, and its 
presence among Lord Burghley’s papers shows that it prob- 
ably reached its destination.1 The conciliatory and affec- 
tionate tone of this letter has often been praised. In the 
Simancas archives we get the letters written at the same time 
to the Spanish Court, and a comparison of the two enhances 
the value of each. We now learn that Allen foresaw from 
the first the scant possibility there was for the success of his 
efforts, which were nevertheless continued for nearly a year. 
We also find that he had behind him the authority of Pope 
Clement VIII.2 

Perhaps the reader will think that this, though praise- 
worthy, was nothing extraordinary or out of the way. But 
in the course of my reading I find that it was to a large extent 
a new idea, and regarded both in Rome and at Madrid with 
suspicion. The Pope expressly says he will not press for 
peace under these circumstances, though he would not be sorry 
if it were concluded. The Duke of Sessa, the Ambassador, 
prefaces his letter with reflections on the changes of the 
times, and the consequent necessity of adapting oneself to 
them. The Spanish Council, too, though so earnestly desir- 
ous of peace, felt a greater repugnance still to accepting as 
friends or allies, a government which had been so uniformly 
treacherous and unprincipled (from a Spanish point of 
view) as Queen Elizabeth's. 


1 Lord Burghley then belonged rather to the war than to the peace party, 
so the letter would not have been sent to him, in the first instance, It had 
probably come through some friend of Essex. Allen's letter is reprinted by 
Dr. Knox, p. 348, from Strype’s Annals, vol. iv., p. 203. 

* Simancas, Estados 360, 361, olim 961—963. 
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Allen’s “ Ricordi,” or Points for Consideration, begin by 
admitting all this, and that much might be said in favour of 
prolonging the war. But he then goes on to deal with the 
practical advantages of peace, which he finds so great, that 
it seems well worthy of acceptance, if offered from England. 

But the negotiation came to nothing. Though some 
English statesmen desired it, the war party was both stronger 
and more decided. The Spanish negotiations, too, were 
broken off by a characteristic piece of bungling. Hopkins, 
who, as we have said, was acting as intermediary, was ac- 
cused (perhaps by one of Lord Burghley’s agents) of being 
an English spy, and was arrested by the Spanish military 
authorities. Before very long this mistake was recognized 
and cleared up, but the languishing negotiation for peace 
was so far interrupted, that for the time its resumption he- 
came impossible. . 

It was not until 1600, when Lord Burghley was dead, that 
communications could be begun again. This time commis- 
sioners met at Boulogne, September, 1600, and negotiations 
went much further, though they remained abortive. Car- 
dinal Allen had now passed away, and Father Persons was 
the trusted exponent of English opinion at Rome. His papers 
show a remarkable knowledge of English affairs, arising from 
his great attention to and grasp of details. Moreover, while 
no one else took the trouble to keep au courant with Eng- 
lish affairs, he had at least some regular and well-informed 
correspondents. Like Allen, Persons worked sincerely for 
peace, but like Allen he also to some extent impeded its 
cause by overestimating the concessions which England would 
give to obtain it.1 

But the most remarkable misreckoning which we meet 
with in these papers, is, as has been said, that which regarded 
the succession to the English throne after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. It seems almost incredible that the Spaniards, 
who had become (it may be without good reason) so un- 
popular in England, should possibly have deluded them- 
selves with the hope that they would have succeeded to the 
English crown without serious difficulty. Yet that was 
an idea which held sway in the Court of Madrid for some 
eight years. The theory was that the rival Protestant com- 
petitors would balance one another, and render each other's 


1 Simancas, Estados 364, 365, and 984, olim 969—972, and 2,511. 
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forces nugatory, while the Spanish claimant would step in, 
supported by the Catholics, and occupy the throne. 

Considered as a whole, as a practical prospect to work 
for, on which to stake the probability of an European war, 
the plan of the Spanish Succession must be considered as 
wild and visionary. On the other hand, if we regard the 
scheme piecemeal, we shall find that many details are in them- 
selves true and reasonable. If there had been no war with 
Spain, no difference of religion between the countries, no 
fear of the loss of national independence under a ruler of 
Spanish extraction, the candidature of a Spanish Infanta 
would not have been, nor have seemed extravagant. Nor 
again was it extravagant to expect that, if Elizabeth’s whim 
had been precisely obeyed, and nothing whatever had been 
done to define the rights of the rival candidates, that com- 
plications between them would have ensued. But to reckon 
on no compact at all being made, even in secret, with King 
James of Scotland, was absurd; and to count on the rivals 
exactly balancing each other till the Spaniard arrived, was 
equally chimerical. 

Still, it is not difficult to see that a speculation, which 
promised such easy and comfortable results, must have been 
an alluring one both for religious exiles, always prone to catch 
at straws, and also for the Spanish royal family, with whose 
hopes and aspirations it so exactly coincided. 

As to the origin of this scheme, and its adoption by King 
Philip II., I found nothing new, and I must refer myself to 
what I have written before on this topic.1 There was, how- 
ever, much new matter on the reappearance of the project, 
under Philip III., in 1600, and on its subsequent abandon- 
ment. 

This revival of interest was due to letters of January 
and February, 1600, addressed by some unknown corres- 
pondent in England to Father Persons at Rome, and given by 
him to the Spanish Ambassador on April 19, 1600.2 Eliza- 
beth, it was said, was old, and might die at any time: unless 
something were actually done to prepare the way for the suc- 
cession of the Spanish candidate, the chances of the Scotch 

1 Tue Montu, May, 1903. In the Archives of the English College, 
Valladolid, H. 4, 2, I found a paper, probably by Persons, entitled, The Censure 
of Cardinal Allen touching the Succession of England, May, 1596. This is very 
closely related to a paper in the Record Office, of which a summary appears in 


the Domestic Calendar for 1599 (15th June), pp. 211—213. 
2 Simancas, Estado 365, olim 972. 
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King’s succession were great, for his cause was growing in 
popularity, and the rival English claimants were waning. 
Then Persons went on to explain that Philip II. had indeed 
declared that he would support as claimant his daughter, the 
Infanta Isabel; but that had been four years before. Since 
then the King had died, and the claim had not been heard 
of again. The Infanta was married and settled in Flanders, 
and whether the present King wished to prosecute the claim, 
no one knew. Unless he would let it be known that he was 
resolved to do so on behalf of someone of his house, final suc- 
cess was quite impossible. He did not forget to add, that if 
the English crown was claimed in this way, its independence 
must be preserved, and this should be clearly proclaimed. 
Unless the people were well-assured on this point, resistance 
would be insuperable. 

Together with this went a very interesting description 
of the nobles of the realm. There was the war party, led 
by Essex, and the peace party, of whom the chiefs were Lord 
Charles Howard, the Lord Admiral, Lord Buckhurst, and 
Sir Robert Cecil. Later letters continue the story, and give 
us various details about those, who at this time, were in- 
clined to Spain, or seemed likely to come over to that party. 
Never did the prospects seem brighter than immediately after 
the fall of Essex. Essex himself, heretofore the chief enemy 
of Spain in the Council, was now out of the way, and his 
policy for the time in disfavour, and many of his followers 
went over to the other side, with which, indeed, Essex had 
often coquetted. King James, too, who had hitherto allied 
himself with Essex, had now lost ground. 

This then was the moment (April, 1600) of greatest 
favour, yet we cannot but see that even then the promise of 
future success was very slight. Father Persons again, in May 
and in June, pointed out to the Spanish Ambassador in Rome 
the necessity of making plans, of having some trusted per- 
son on the spot with money sufficient to provide for such 
emergencies as might probably arise. But the lentitude of 
the Spanish negotiations, and the hopeless condition of their 
finances, eventually prevented any practical step whatsoever 
from being taken. It will not be necessary to give many de- 
tails about this inactivity. In July, 1600, the King resolved 
to take action, but it was not till February, 1601, that 
he resolved to ask his sister, the Infanta, to become the 
claimant, and then after another long space, she declined 
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for various reasons, chiefly, no doubt, because she lived near 
enough to the scene of action to be aware of the almost in- 
superable difficulties of the enterprise. 

The hopes of success, therefore, soon passed away. Cecil 
went over to James, and the others followed, though unwil- 
lingly. Father Persons’ correspondents sent him news of this, 
and therewith his representations on the subject cease; 
though Father Creswell, at Madrid, in the name of his Eng- 
lish correspondents, continued to press the Spanish Govern- 
ment to take action, up till the moment when James actually 
succeeded, as our Spanish Calendars have already shown. 
Creswell was always an enthusiast for Spain; the Spanish 
Court naturally liked him for that reason, and the more hope- 
ful of the exiles in Flanders, and of the recusants in England, 
found in him a sympathetic correspondent. These abortive 
negotiations became, during the Powder Plot prosecutions, 
the subject of an exaggerated attack by Coke, who called them 
“The Spanish Plot.” But however sanguine Creswell’s 
friends might be (their names are nowhere mentioned),! as 
to what Spain might effect, if she tried, it is at least now 
clear that she never made them any definite offer, nor did 
they engage themselves in any contract. There were, of 
course, words in plenty, professions, assurances, forecasts. 
These are what Coke misrepresented as solemn engagements 
and preparations for war. 


It will be noticed that the names of Persons and Creswell 
are repeatedly mentioned here as taking part in matters poli- 
tical. Though they appear, not as actors, but as advisers, in- 
formants, and the representatives of others, we must sincerely 
regret it, as certainly out of keeping with their religious voca- 
tions. At the same time we can also see that many valid 
excuses can be made in diminution of their responsibility. 
Where the Pope approved and co-operated, as also Catholic 
powers like Spain, so jealous about religious decorum, we can- 
not say that the breach of etiquette was very serious, and 
the blame of having acted contrary to the decree of the Sixth 
Congregation of the Order must not be urged too far. The 
truth is that the period was one of change. People saw 
that Religious, and especially Jesuits, should keep clear of 
politics, as ordinarily understood. But it was not yet clear 


1 “Sergeant Faukes "is named in Estado 310, olim 840, as the bearer 
of a letter. 
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that there should be no exceptions, especially when the Pope 
was concerned, and, in the case of Spain, the King Catholic. 
The King of Spain seemed to his subjects to be in one sense 
even more Catholic than the Pope, so great was his aloofness 
from all that was unorthodox, so obviously religious in all 
enterprises and ambitions. If he approved the conduct of 
Creswell, everyone about him would do the same. 

In the case of the Pope, however, the experience of these 
years had an appreciable effect in hastening the change from 
medieval to modern notions on this matter. When Clement 
began to see that Father Persons had been wrong in his fore- 
casts, he and his Curia turned upon him in a way which was 
not altogether generous, seeing that papal approbation at an 
earlier period had been the chief reason which induced Per- 
sons to attend to these matters. But on the whole, the change, 
though painful for Father Persons, was altogether for the 
good of the Order. It powerfully promoted the idea that 
Jesuits must keep clear of politics of all sorts. Moreover, 
it showed papal independence. One of the most subtle argu- 
ments brought against a man like Father Persons is that he 
ruled everyone. This change of favour shows that the Pope 
was his own master, changing his advisers as soon as ever 
they ceased to satisfy him. 

The Spanish Ambassador naturally took Father Person’s 
part: 

Surely the persecution, which is befalling Father Persons 
and the good Catholics his friends, has caused me much com- 
passion. I see how much the snares of the devil misleads the 
followers of this court with false shallow reasons, albeit the 
Pope’s intention is good and holy. 

He indeed still holds Persons for good! ‘man [for Suen 
Christiano|, but he has not omitted to co-operate in the hard 
measures [malos officios| shown to the Jesuit, At least he has 
persuaded himself that Persons is extravagantly Spanish and 
a partisan, and his excellent defence has availed nothing. 


Later on, while describing the somewhat childish en- 
thusiasm for King James, at the first news of his accession, 
the same Ambassador adds that the courtiers now “ look at 
Persons and his friends as if they were plague-stricken men, 
whom it was necessary to avoid, lest they should offend the 
new King.” He then goes on to praise Persons: 

! This Letter is in a bundle which is now at the Archive National, Paris, K 
1631, n. 102, April 25, 1602. 
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All this makes Persons very sad, and raises my sincere 
cempassion, for though I have dealt with him long and 
intimately, I have never been able to discover in him even the 
shadow of ambition, or any other ulterior interest, than the desire 
to see his country return to the Catholic religion, and to the 
obedience of the Holy See, for which objects how much he has 
endured, Your Majesty knows.' 


As the reader perhaps knows, Pope Clement never re- 
ceived Father Persons back again into his confidence. Still 
the period of disfavour was not so very long, for in two years 
a new Pope, a great friend of the English Jesuit, reigned 
in his place, under whom Persons passed his last years 
as honourably as even the Duke of Sessa could have wished. 

To return to Simancas. The dispatches there throw a 
welcome light on that very obscure topic, the doings of King 
James’s ambassadors abroad to counteract the negotiations 
of the ultra-Spanish party for a Spanish Succession. As 
soon as Dolman’s 7reatise on the next Succession appeared, 
the Protestant King began to send first one envoy, then 
another, to the Catholics abroad, to assure them that if he 
succeeded, it would be altogether to their advantage. His 
representatives were mostly Catholics, and it is hard to believe 
that they were always truthful in the lavish praise they loy- 
ally bestowed upon their master. At first the Spanish diplo- 
matists were very severe indeed upon their deceits; but as 
time went on, and it became clear that Spain could not her- 
self do anything to prevent James’s accession, the tone of 
their letters changes, and they eventually hope that these 
promises may after all be true. It would be impossible to 
indicate at the close of this article the details of the negotia- 
tion, but I may say that the mission of John Ogilvy of Pury? 
comes out in a new and very interesting light. The change 
of Spanish tone, too, has not been noticed before, and gives 
to the whole negotiation a new and human interest. 

Of minor matters much might be said, did space allow. 
Of the Appellant controversy, there was very little, much less 
than might have been expected. Of the English martyrs a 
few good papers, whether altogether new I cannot yet say 
for certain. The varying estimates of the numbers of the 
English Catholics were also curious, but in order to form 

1 Simancas, Estado 433, olim 977, dispatch of July 1, 1603. 
2 Estado 261, olim 609 (Flanders). Stefano Ibarra to the King, August 29, 
1595. 
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an idea of their value, they would need a comparison with 
other estimates made from different standpoints. 

Looking back on the archives as a whole, I could not 
but be struck by their great wealth of information. If so 
much was to be found from an obscure period, how much 
might not be expected for episodes when diplomatic activity 
was at its greatest? 

It is always unwillingly that one gives up a work in which 
one’s interest has been aroused: To leave Simancas, when 
I had worked through the papers of my period, could not 
but cause me regret, for as my reading progressed, it became 
more and more easy to understand not only the trend of 
affairs, but also to know the minds of the men who moulded 
them. As one learnt to know and admire the courtesy of the 
brave, simple, chivalrous Spaniards of to-day—Simancas has 
changed but little with the ages—the past became more vivid, 
and many of the problems I had come to solve by research, 
solved themselves imperceptibly by observation. I realized, 
as never before, the high principles of Spain’s heroic ages, 
its great aims, its courage, vigour, and clearness of thought. 
The secret, the charm of this greatness became clear, and 
I ceased to wonder why she won such ardent admirers, such 
firm believers in her high mission and great capacities. 
Things have changed since; but they are also changing still. 
Though it is the duty of the historian to look backwards, not 
forwards, I cannot help thinking that Simancas is destined 
to contain, in times to come, new records not less glorious 
than those of old. 

, J. H. POLLEN. 
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Notes ov Fanuilar Prayers. 
—p—. 
I. THE ORIGINS OF THE HAIL MARY. 


IN beginning what is intended to be an intermittent series 
of articles upon the history of some of the prayers best known 
to Catholic devotion, there seems to be a twofold reason for 
making a commencement with the Hail Mary. It is in the 
first place a formula which, next to the Our Father itself, 
is of supreme interest to all Christians, and secondly, it has a 
rather complicated story of its own which distinctly needs 
elucidation. Until quite recently, indeed, the conclusions 
arrived at by Mabillon more than two centuries ago,! were 
received with general acquiescence. They were developed 
and illustrated, but they were hardly disputed, by those 
students with any pretensions to critical scholarship who 
wrote upon the same theme.? But within the last year or 
two a disposition has manifested itself to go behind Mabillon 
and to qualify, if not to reject, his views, particularly with 
regard to the date at which the more primitive form of the 
Ave Maria came into popular use. Mabillon, basing his 
assertion upon a story told by St. Peter Damian, declares 
that the Angelic Salutation was already known to the faith- 
ful as a formula of private devotion in the eleventh century, 
and that it became generally familiar in the century follow- 
ing. In opposition to these views, as repeated and empha- 
sized by certain articles which appeared some twelve years 
ago in THE MONTH, a recent writer has invited acceptance 
for the following propositions: 

1°. There is no sufficient evidence for the assertion that 
the Hail Mary was in general use in the twelfth century. 


1 Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Benedict, vol. vii., Preface, §$ 119 seq. 

* Among the principal contributions to the subject may be mentioned : 
T. Esser, O.P., in the Historisches Fahrbuch for 1884, pp. 93 seq , the Bollandist 
Acta Sanctorum, Oct., vol. vii., pp. 1008 seq., the article ‘‘Angélique (Salutation),"’ 
in the Dictionnaire de Théslogie Catholigue, vol i., by Dom U, Berliére, &c. 
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2°, It is an error to suppose that not only the Hail Mary 
but also the practice of reciting a hundred and fifty Hail 
Marys was then widely diffused. 

3°. It has in no way been proved that the Hail Mary, as 
known in the twelfth century, consisted of the salutation of 
the angel joined to that of St. Elizabeth.1 

Although these are all points which have been dealt with 
before in these pages, more particularly in the first of a series 
of articles upon the Angelus, published in November, 1901, 
still the topic is in itself a matter of considerable interest. 
Pére Mézard’s recent volume does not, so far as I have 
noticed, make any addition to the available evidence, but 
his rejection of the inferences drawn by Mabillon and others 
renders it desirable that the facts should be marshalled anew, 
and it will help to clearness if we consider the subject as 
a whole without limiting the discussion to the points that are 
matters of contention. 

With regard to the Angelic Salutation in the Eastern 
Church its history seems never to have been adequately 
studied, and it would be impossible to attempt it here. There 
are traces of its use in the liturgy at an epoch of which it is 
difficult to determine the date, and passages in the works of 
Andrew of Crete and St. John Damascene suggest, as we 
should antecedently have been tempted to suspect, that indi- 
vidual] ascetics, in their private devotions, greeted our Lady, 
and reiterated their greetings, in terms reproducing more or 
less exactly the salutation of the angel. The most interesting 
piece of definite evidence regarding the Hail Mary in the East 
is a discovery of quite recent times. In the volume published 
by Mr. Crum in 1902 dealing with lately-discovered Coffic 
Ostraca, he describes a potsherd, belonging apparently to 
about the year 600 A.D.; which bears in Greek the following 
inscription : 

Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, blessed art 
thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 
because thou didst conceive Christ, the Son of God, the Redeemer 
of our souls.? 

1 See Father D. Mezard, O.P., Etude sur les Origines du Rosaire—Réponse aux 
articles du P. Thurston, S.F., parus dans le Month, 1900 et 1901, Caluire, 1912, 
pp. xii. 492, 8vo. The above is a summary of the conclusions printed on p. 478, 
and developed in chapter i. pp. 1—42. I may venture to express my regret that 
P. Mézard has apparently not seen the article in THe MONTH, Nov., 1901, in 


which I have discussed the history of the Hail Mary. 
2 Crum, Coptic Ostraca, p. 3- 
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Whether this, as Dr. Brightman and others have sup- 
posed, is a mere quotation from some antiphon in liturgical 
use or whether it is a formula of private devotion must be left 
matter for conjecture. 

In the West the Ave Maria makes its earliest appearance 
as the Offertory of the Mass for the fourth Sunday of Advent 
in the Antiphonary traditionally ascribed to St. Gregory the 
Great. No argument is needed to show that from this annual 
recurrence as a fragment of Church song, the angelical salu- 
tation was not likely to pass direct into popular use. Asa 
matter of fact no reliable trace of its existence as a familiar 
invocation upon the lips of the faithful seems te occur before 
the eleventh century, for a mention of it in a short Life of St. 
Hildefonsus of Toledo is probably quite untrustworthy and 
attributable to the author, Hermann of Tournai, who wrote 
about A.D. 1130. Still, though the Offertory for the fourth 
Sunday in Advent is not likely to have exercised any perman- 
ent influence upon the devotion of the faithful, we may learn 
from its early use, as well as from the Coptic ostracon just re- 
ferred to, how natural was the introduction of the name 
Maria into the Ave gratia plena of St. Gabriel, and how easily 
the salutation of St. Elizabeth tacked itself on to that of the 
angel. The fact that the “ blessed art thou amongst women,” 
is, practically speaking, common to the two salutations: formed 
an obvious link for passing from one to the other, and this 
process is curiously illustrated in a hymn for the feast of the 
Annunciation found in a number of tenth century manuscripts, 
and beginning Deus, gui mundum crimine iacentem. Here the 
fifth and sixth stanzas run as follows: 

Haec casto degens pectore puella 
Quam sic ingressus angelus salutat 
“Ave Maria, gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum.” 
Festinus dehinc nuntius adiunxit, 
‘* Beata eris inter mulieres 
Et benedictus fructus ventris tui 
Quae credidisti.” 
It will be noticed that the words “ and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb ” seem actually to be attributed to St. Gabriel. 


! In the Vulgate there is a slight difference made; the Angel says, Benedicta 


tu in mulieribus, St. Elizabeth Benedicta tu inter mulieres. 

2 See Dreves and Blume, Analecta Hymnica, vol. li., p. 143. The verses of 
course are utterly barbarous, and it seems clear that the writer must have 
pronounced mulizves. Father Blume thinks that the hymn must have come 
from the district of Monte Cassino, It was probably written before a.p. goo. 
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However, there can be no question of the use of the Hail 
Mary as a popular formula of devotion before the eleventh 
century, and Mabillon has undoubtedly followed a sure in- 
stinct when he insinuates that the salutation came into fami- 
liar employment in the wake of the Hours or Little Office of 
our Lady. The history of this last-named devotion has been 
very exhaustively studied by Mr. Edmund Bishop. It was 
in its origin an accretion or supplement to the Divine Office 
as sung by the monks in choir. The Hours of our Lady were 
probably at first of a private or voluntary character, but by de- 
grees devotional feeling enjoined, as a point of fervent obser- 
vance in the monastic Orders, that various minor offices, nota- 
bly that of our Lady, should be sung in addition to the Office 
of the day. From the monks the recital of these lesser offices 
spread to the secular clergy, and even to the more educated 
laity, and this process of development was in full vigour dur- 
ing the latter half of the eleventh and the whole of the fol- 
lowing century. St. Peter Damian, who died in 1072, is 
stated to have been very energetic in promoting the adoption 
of our Lady’s Little Office, but, what is much more satis- 
factory as evidence, the traces of this movement are written 
large over all the early collections of Mary stories (Marien- 
legenden), which form so conspicuous a feature of the de- 
votional literature of the period intervening between St. An- 
selm and St. Thomas Aquinas. Dr. A. Mussafia, who de- 
voted many years to the investigation of the intricacies of 
this complicated subject,! has proved incontestably that cer- 
tain of the best-known groups of Mary stories belong to the 
twelfth century. He is even inclined to assign the group 
which he regards as the earliest, and which he designates by 
the initials HM. (Hildefonsus-Murieldis), to the end of 
the eleventh century. This may or may not be justified, but 
there cannot be any question that the seventeen stories of 
which this collection consists must be attributed to quite the 
early years of the century following. The manuscript evi- 
dence alone would suffice to prove that the stories, as we 
have them, are older than the time of St. Bernard. Now of 
these seventeen tales, four teach the moral that special bless- 
ings attach to this practice of reciting the Office of our Lady, 
more particularly the day hours and Compline, which were 

1 Most of his researches appeared in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna 


Academy, i.¢., in vols. 113, 115, 119, 123, 139, Of the Philos, Hist, Classe, 1887 
—1898 
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not always said by those who recited the Matins. For exam- 
ple, in HM. 16, which is the story of the clerk of Pisa 
who left his bride on his wedding-day through love of the 
Blessed Virgin, we are told that our Lady claimed him for 
her own spouse because he had always recited so devoutly 
her day hours, “ which at that time were said by very*few ” 
(gua@ tunc temporis a paucissimis dicebantur).1 On the way 
to the wedding the bridegroom entered a chapel to pray, and 
his companions could not induce him to stir until all the 
hours were finished (horas B. Marie intenta mente capit 
cantare . . . noluit inde gressum movere donec omnes horas 
explicaret), and during this time his heavenly patroness ap- 
peared to him in a vision. Again, in HM. 12, the tale of 
Hubert of Pavia, we have, after various details, a formal 
moral set down in the following terms: “‘ From this we gather 
how sure a hope of escaping all peril (to their souls) belongs 
to those, who by devoutly chanting the most sweet Hours of so 
clement a mistress, persevere in rendering her this daily ser- 
vice.” Or to take for variety’s sake a story from another 
twelfth century collection, which Mussafia calls TS. (Toledo- 
Saturday), we find our Lady rebuking a devout client of hers 
because he said all the rest of her Hours, but omitted Com- 
pline. The monk replies that he would gladly do her be- 
hest if he knew how, and asks her to teach him. “Whereupon 
she indicates succinctly, but in detail, the Antiphons, Psalms 
Hymn, Collect, &c., which composed the Compline she wished 
him to say.? 

From these and many more early tales of similar import 
we may fairly‘draw the conclusion that at the beginning of the 
twelfth century the daily recital of the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin was a devotion firmly established in popular 
favour. Moreover, we have an accurate knowledge of the 
form in which it was said. Three or four different manu- 
scripts of the British Museum preserve for us copies of what is 
entitled in one of them—Votiva Zaus in veneratione sancte 
Marie Virginis.s The two oldest of these are contemporary 

1 Most of these stories, besides having been printed by B. Pez at Vienna in 
1731, have been re-edited by C. Neuhaus from Cotton MS. Cleopatra, C. x, of 
the twelfth century, and from other British Museum codices 

2 This story also is found in MS. Cleopatra, C. x. All these were translated 
into French by Adgar in the third quarter of the twelfth century. 

3 Two of these have been printed in facsimile and were edited for the Henry 


Bradshaw Society by Mr. Dewick in 1902, The facsimiles represent MSS. 
Royal 2 B, v., and Cotton Tiberius A. iii. I may perhaps be allowed to point 
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with the Norman Conquest, and the latest belongs to the next 
century. The manuscripts show many divergent features, 
proving that they represented independent traditions. One 
of them,: in fact, preserves only what seems to be a collec- 
tive form of the day hours, prescribing the recitation of the 
whole of the Ps. cxviii Beati immaculati,? with other features, 
taken both from Prime and Vespers, but nothing from Com- 
pline, herein illustrating the Compline story just referred to. 
But despite their divergences, in all these Marian offices alike 
one point is noticeable, and that is the conspicuous use made 
of the words of the angelic salutation. For exampie, to take 
MS. Royal 2 B.v., we have first of all for the Invitatory, 
as in the Little Office at present, Ave Maria, gratia plena 
Dominus tecum. The same words are used as the versicle 
of the third responsory, while in the first responsory we have 
Benedicta tu in mulieribus et benedictus fructus ventris tui. 
Then in Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers and Com- 
pline we find inserted in the “ preces,” the two words Ave 
Maria, which, from the analogy of other clauses, must be a 
contraction representing both versicle and response, ¢.g., 


Post partum virgo. 
Specie tua. 
Ave Maria. 
Diffusa est gratia. 
Domine exaudi orationem meam. 
COLLECTA. Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, &c. 


As Post partum virgo. stands for: —v. Post partum Virgo 
inviolata permansisti. R. Dei Genitrix intercede pro nobis; 
and as Specie tua. stands for: —v. Specie tua et pulchritudine 
tua. R. Intende, prospere procede et regna; so Ave Maria. 
very probably represents:—v. Ave Maria, gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum. R. Benedicta tu in mulieribus. 

Finally the words: Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus 
tecum, benedicta tu in mulieribus alleluia occur as the anti- 
phon at Terce. {[t may be added that the text in MS. Cotton 
Tiberius A. iii, while not precisely agreeing with the last- 
out that my article in THe Montu (Nov. rgor) discussing the connection of the 
Ave Maria with the Office of our Lady, and making considerable use of these 
MSS., appeared before they became accessible in print 

1 MS. Cotton, Titus D. xxvii. 

2 It is particularly interesting to note that in the Mary story HM. 10, ‘‘Two 
Brothers in Rome,”? our Lady commands one of the brothers as the price of 
regaining her favour that he should say the Beati immaculati in her honour 
every day. 
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named manuscript as to the employment of the angelic salu- 
tation resembles it, at least in this feature, that no single hour 
omits to introduce the words Ave Maria, whatever the ab- 
breviation may stand far, at least once. 

Moreover, it will undoubtedly have served to lend em- 
phasis to this formula that, whenever it was pronounced, those 
present must either have bowed profoundly, genuflected or 
prostrated. No doubt direct and positive evidence of this 
fact is lacking—the texts before us contain no ceremonial 
rubrics of any kind—but contemporary and later analogies 
suggest it so strongly that no hesitation need be felt in affirm- 
ing it. In the Mary stories it is almost invariably men- 
tioned or implied that the utterance of the words Ave Maria 
was accompanied by a genuflection. Such speech was a 
greeting, which imperatively required some external act of 
reverence. It would be useless to multiply references here ; 
we shall come across several incidentally later on. But there 
is a passage in the contemporary life of Blessed Hermann 
Joseph, a Premonstratensian monk who entered religion in 
1162, and lived on until 1241, which is particularly signifi- 
cant in this connection. 


It is the common custom in our Order (says the biographer, 
himself also a Premonstratensian), and I think that the same is 
true of other Orders also, that as often as the venerable name 
of the Most Holy Virgin is mentioned in the Collect, in the 
Creed, in the Preface, and in the Angelic Salutation which is 
said for the Invitatory, the community makes a momentary 
reverence (fro tempore veniam petat) in penitential or ferial 
seasons by falling upon their knees, and on festivals with the 
hand.} 

Even if we consider only the Ave Maria gratia plena 
Dominus tecum of the invitatory of the Little Office, this from 
its position at the beginning, its reiteration and the genu- 
flection which accompanied it, must have acquired an inde- 
pendent significance. It was not only natural but almost in- 
evitable that it should have been used as a separate devotional 
formula. This, indeed, seems to have been the case even 
liturgically and as early as the eleventh century. For exam- 
ple, as I have previously pointed out in THE MONTH,’ there is 


1 AA. SS. April, vol. 1, p. 693. Still earlier (c. 1130), Hildebert of Tours 
tells us that at the name of Mary all genuflected. Migne, P.L., vol. 171, 


p. 631. 
2 Nov. 1901, 
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another accretion to the Divine Office, viz., the daily Vespers 
de omnibus Sanctis, in which the Magnificat with antiphon, is 
followed by “ Xyrie eleison, Pater noster, Ave Maria,” and 
then the complete commemoration de ‘Beata Maria.’ And, what 
is equally striking, in the eleventh century Pontifical of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (MS. 44), Ave Maria is used as 
a versicle in the rite for the reception of an Archbishop’s 
pall. In any case there is abundant evidence in the Mary 
stories and elsewhere of the frequent popular use of Ave 
Maria, &c., as a form of salutation to our Lady and her 
image, the salute being emphasized by bending the knee to 
the ground. That this originated amongst those familiar 
with the Office of our Lady is rendered additionally probable 
by the fact that in those sources in which the Hours of the 
Blessed Virgin are most frequently mentioned, we also find 
constant allusions to the practice of saluting our Lady’s statue 
with Ave Maria. St. Peter Damian is one of the earliest 
writers who is known to have been zealous in propagating 
our Lady’s Office. ‘But it is also he who tells us of a clerk, 
who in spite of much tepidity, still remained faithful to one 
practice of piety. Coming before our Lady’s altar every day, 
he bowed his head in reverence and chanted, says Damian, 
“this wersicle (versiculum) of the Angel which the Gospel 
records: Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee, 
blessed are thou amongst women.’’? Can any one doubt that 
this is to all intents and purposes our familiar Ave Maria? 
Again, in that very ancient group of Mary stories known to 
Mussafia as HM., in which, as we have already noted, four 
stories make reference to the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, the practice of saluting our Lady with Aves is five 
times over noted as a special ground of the favour which 
she showed to her clients. The same features recur in other 


1 MS. Cotton Tiberius A, iii. fol. 57, r°. Cf. also the so-called ‘‘ Durham 
Ritual ” (Surtees Society), pp. 185—-:86. 

2 Migne, P.L., vol. 145, p. 566 (Opusculum xxxiii.). Cf. Epistole viii., 32 ; 
Opuscula, x, 10 (P.L. 144, 431 and 145, 230), and Life in Migne, P.L. vol. 144, 
p. 132. 

3 HM. 2 (‘* Drowned Sacristan ”’): ‘‘ transiens sanctum eius altare, dicendo 
Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum eam cum reverentia salutabat. Cleop. 
C, x, fol. 116, v?. HM. 3 (“ Clerk of Chartres "’): ‘‘eam sxepissime angelica 
salutatione salutabat.'’ Cleop. C. x, fol. 117, v°. HM. 6 (‘ Thief Ebbo” ): 
‘fetiam dum ad latrocinandum pergebat exorando salutabat devotissime.” 
Cleop. C. x, fol. rrg r°. HM. 11 (‘Rustic and Landmarks"): “ plerumque 
eam sicut de quibusdam supra descripsimus sicuti sciebat devote salutabat,”’ 
Cleop. C. x, fol. 123, v°, HM. 13 (Hieronymus of Pavia): “sanctz Dei 
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twelfth-century collections of miracles, and the popularity 
of these stories is attested by the fact that already in the 
same century we find them rewritten in more elegant Latin 
by William of Malmesbury! (1145), and turned into French 
verse by the London clerk Adgar, who borrowed from the 
library of St. Paul’s Cathedral the Latin volume of legends 
which supplied him with his materials. All this is far enough 
off from Italy, where St. Peter Damian shows us that the 
custom of reciting Aves had existed a hundred years 
earlier. 

But the close connection between the Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin and the use of the Ave Maria as a salutation is par- 
ticularly well shown in another tale, also belonging to one of 
the earliest groups, and called by Ward, “ Ave on the 
Tongue.’? A dissolute clerk, who nevertheless remained 
faithful to the practice of saying daily the Hours of the 
Blessed Virgin, was accustomed to visit, with amorous intent, 
a lady who lived on the other side of a river. One night, on 
returning from her house, a storm arose, and in crossing the 
stream, the clerk saw himself in imminent danger of drown- 
ing. In his terror and remorse, he called upon our Lady, 
and then suddenly bethought him that he had not yet said 
her Matins for that day. He straightway began to recite 
them, and, we are told, “‘ coming to the invitatory, which is 
made out of the angelic salutation (guod in salutatione an- 
gelica sumptum est), while he was intending to repeat it 
several times over, as custom prescribes, and as he still had 
the words on his lips, he was suddenly plunged into the 
flood and was drowned.”’ The devils claimed his soul and 
urged before God’s judgment-seat that he belonged to them, 
for death had found him engaged upon their service. But 
the Blessed Virgin withstood them. “ If,” she said, “ he was 
busy in your service when he died, let his mouth be opened, 
and let it be seen what his tongue was occupied with when he 
stood on the threshold of eternity.’”’ Then the story goes on 
to say that they opened the mouth of the clerk and “ they 
found written upon his tongue what he had been saying at 


’ 


Genitrici valde placere studebat, vel salutando, vel horas canendo.' 
C. x, fol. 124, r®. 

1 See Mussafia’s fourth paper in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, 
Vol. 123, 1891. Fragments of an earlier French collection are described by 
P. Meyer, Notices et Extraits, vol, xxxiv. 

2 This also was versified by Adgar, and is found in MS, Cleopatra, C. x, fol, 
129, r®. and others of the same early date, 


Cleop. 
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the moment of death, to wit, the privilege of the blessed 
salutation, Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum.”” 

I conceive then that the words of the angel Gabriel, hav- 
ing become familiar through the Little Office, came, in the 
course of the eleventh century, to be used by pious persons 
as an independent formula of salutation to the Blessed Vir- 
gin; and it may be added that this custom in the following 
century spread widely amongst all classes. With the precise 
length of the formula we are not for the moment concerned. 
It may very commonly have stopped at fecum, or it may 
have been prolonged to venéris ‘ui, but that some sort of Hail 
Mary was generally known in and before the time of St. 
Bernard, seems to me beyond dispute. No one who has 
studied the Mary stories of that age can remain for a moment 
in doubt of it, and this is surely literature which illustrates 
the practice of the simple as opposed to the scholarly. Apart 
from these Mary stories, to which further reference will have 
to be made, I content myself for the moment with appealing 
to a single passage in the De Gratia Dei of Franco, Abbot 
of Afflighem. As this work was written before he became 
Abbot, it is certainly older than the year 1125: 

Of good right, he says, does every condition, every age, every 
degree honour Mary with the angelical salutation ;of good right 
does every voice, every tongue, every conscious being cry aloud 
to Mary with the angel: Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus 
tecum ; benedicta tu in mulieribus.2 


But when Father Mézard denies that the Ave Maria was 
in common use in the twelfth century, he would perhaps shel- 
ter himself behind the contention that this name cannot 
properly be given to anything but the whole formula down 
to ventris tui, and he would urge that all the evidence so 
far quoted refers to a truncated salutation, consisting, in 
some cases, only of the first six words. 

Let me hasten to admit that in many of these instances 
the formula may have been a truncated one,’ though it is 

1 “ Aperto etenim ore clerici repertum est in lingua eius quod moriens 
cantaverat beatz salutationis privilegium scriptum ‘Ave Maria, gratia 


plena, Dominus tecum.' ”’ 

2 Migne, P.L., vol. 166, p. 745, Cf. No. 15 in the Meditationes ascribed to 
St. Anselm, P.L., vol. 158, p. 785, and also P.L., vol. 185, pp. 439 and 1275, 
vol, 189 p. 1729, and Roth, Die Visionen der hi, Elisabeth von Schénau, p. 45. 

3 Writing on the Hail Mary in 1go1, I said, ‘‘I am inclined to believe that the 
transition from the state of a mere scriptural quotation to that of a recognized 
devotional formula was a slow process and that the quotation might at first 
terminate anywhere according to convenience,'’—THE Month, Nov. 1901, p. 487. 
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generally difficult to be sure. The point does not seem of 
great importance, for the essential part of the idea seems 
to me to consist in the devotional greeting of our Lady in the 
angel’s words and not in the precise number of clauses em- 
ployed. But let it by all means be conceded that in the wide- 
spread story of Eulalia (who, having been accustomed to 
recite 150 Aves, was bidden by our Lady to say only fifty, 
but more slowly),' the Aves she said may possibly have con- 
sistecl only of six words. Also, that in the stories “ Wife 
and Mistress,” “* A hundred Aves a day,” and several others, 
we have no guarantee that the formula was meant to extend 
to ventris tui. None the less, we have the clearest possible testi- 
mony that in many cases the salutation did include the words 
of both Gabriel and St. Elizabeth, and it is difficult to un- 
derstand how Pére Mézard? can have been betrayed into the 
statement that only one such example is known. To begin 
with, we have the case of St. Aybert (which he admits) who 
recited 150 Aves a day, 100 with genuflections and fifty 
prostrate, and it is particularly noted that his Ave included 
the clause e/ benedictus fructus ventris tui. But besides this 
we have first the twelfth century Life of St. Hildefonsus 
printed by Mabillon.* In this the Saint is described as saying 
the Ave in the same full form. Of course, this late text is 
worthless as a proof that the Hail Mary was really known 
to St. Hildefonsus in the seventh,century, but it shows that 
the twelfth-century writer was familiar with the Ave in that 
form. Much more interesting is the case of Countess Ada 
of Avesnes. The narrative was certainly written down in 
this form before 1146: ° 

A certain hermit, who dwelt alone in a neighbouring wood 
whick: is called Broqueroy, saw, as he reported, not during his sleep 
but while wide awake at midday, the Holy Mother of God seated 
in heaven upon a lofty throne like a queen, while the two Saints 
whom I have just named, prostrated themselves at her feet and 
invoked vengeance upon Theodoric of Avesnes who had burned 
the churches dedicated to them. But when they made bitter 
complaint and demanded justice, the Blessed Virgin answered 
them in these terms: “ Spare me, I pray’ you, and be not 
troublesome to me, because I am not willing at present to lav 
any grievous burden upon him. For his wife, the Lady Ada, 


1] have translated this tale entire in THz Montu, October 1900, pp. 


411—412. 
2 Etudes sur les Origines du Rosaire, p. 18. 
3 AA. SS. Ord, S, Benedicti ; Vol, ii, 520. Cf, Bib, Hag. Latina, n. 3920, 
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renders me a certain service which binds me to her in such 
bonds of intimacy that I am unable to allow any harm to befal! 
either her or her husband.’’ And when the two Saints sought 
to know what this service was she answered: ‘“ That angelical 
salutation which was the beginning of all my joy on earth she 
repeats (veflicat) to me sixty times each day—twenty times while 
she lies prostrate, twenty times kneeling, twenty times standing 
upright, either in the church or in her chamber or in some secret 
place, to wit: Adve Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum benedicta 
tu in mulieribus et benedictus fruckus ventris tui. "a 


Hermann goes on to say that he had heard of this vision 
in his youth (#.e., before 1100), and had found it impos- 
sible to believe it, but that he was now convinced of its truth, 
partly on account of the wonderful blessings experienced by 
those who adopted the same pious practice. 


The story, he adds, was so rumoured abroad that even Gos- 
ceguinus,—he was the son of the Lady Ida, the first nun of our 
order, and succeeded his uncle Theodoric,—repeated daily him- 
self these same salutations to the Blessed Virgin and persuaded 
his knights to do the same. For which reason he, although 
he did many evil things, nevertheless made a good end. 


Pére Mézard replies that the revelation is incredible, and 
that the narrative is consequently untrustworthy. Certainly 
no one will be tempted to put faith in the authenticity of the 
heavenly colloquy, but the chronicle shows that Hermann, 
in the early years of the twelfth century, knew the Ave in 
that form, and that its multiplied recital was even then re- 
commended to laymen. The text of the chronicle depends 
on a manuscript which is itself of the twelfth century. 

These three examples all come from Hainault in the 
neighbourhood of Tournai, and I am strongly tempted to 
think that the practice of the Lady Ada (c. 1090, or earlier 
in thus extending the angel’s salutation by adding that of 
St. Elizabeth, was probably the point of departure for the 
fuller form of Ave. But being “ rumoured abroad,” it must 
have spread pretty napidly into other lands, for half a cen- 
tury later than Hermann we have the plain statement of Arch- 
bishop Baldwin of Canterbury written down by him in Eng- 
land before 1180, when he was still a monk. Baldwin com- 


1 Monumenta Germania Historica, Scriptores vol. xiv Hermann, de Restau 
vatione S, Martini Tornacensis, pp. 298—299; written before 1146, and copied 


from a twelfth century M.S., ib. 267. 
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piled a formal commentary on the Ave and in this he 
remarks: 

To this salutation of the Angel, by which we daily greet the 
most Blessed Virgin with such devotion as we may, we are 
accustomed to add the words, “ and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb,” by the which clause Elizabeth at a later time on hear- 
ing the Virgin’s salutation to her, caught up and completed, 
‘Blessed are thou 


as it were the Angel’s words, saying: 
amongst women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.”! 

Lastly, I may note a paraphrase of the Ave Maria, prob- 
ably of German origin, printed by Dreves and Blume from 
a twelfth century manuscript, in the following form: 

Semper Ave, dia gentrix et virgo Maria 

Es fontis vena vivi, quoque gratia plena, 

Dulcedo mecum tua sit, Dominus quia fecum 

Tu benedicta feres laudem supra mulieres, 

Atque tui virtus fructus ventris benedictus 

Per te solamen habeat meus exitus Amen.” 
How far we may presume that the fuller form is meant when 
we read so often in the Mary legends of people reciting Aves, 
it is impossible to decide. But one thing which can be clearly 
seen is that the development was a natural one, almost in- 
evitably fostered by the close association in the Little Office 
of the salutation of St. Gabriel with that of St. Elizabeth. 
In particular, we may note that there were Responsories in 
which the one salutation served as the text, and the other as 
the versicle. Thus in MS. Additional 21,927 of the twelfth 
century we have in Compline the Responsory Ave Maria, 
gratia plena, Dominus tecum. VERS. Benedicta tu in mu- 
lieribus et benedictus fructus ventris tui. Gloria, &c. On the 
other hand a responsory in the Prime of the Fons Avellanus 
MS. reverses this order, making Benedicta tu, &c., the text 
and Ave Maria the versicle. In either case the clauses were 
so joined as to seem one salutation. 

Of the later developments of the Ave I have already 
sufficiently spoken in the article of November, 1901, so many 
times referred to. It remains only here to add a few words 
upon the practice of saying fifty or 150 Aves together, the 
prevalence of which custom in the twelfth century Pére 
Mézard has questioned. Let us note some instances. We 
have (1°) the quite unexceptionable case of St. Aybert (be- 


1 Migne, P.L., vol. 204, p. 469 
2 Analecta Hymnica, vol, xxx. p. 278. 
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fore 1140), who said 150 Aves daily in the fullest form 
then known.1 (2°) We have the Corpus Christi MS. of the 
Ancren Riwle (C.C.C.C. 402), which speaks of fifty Aves di- 
vided into decades,? and in which the Ave is again written 
out in its full form. Even though the manuscript should be 
judged to be a little later than the year 1200 the practice 
described must certainly be pre-Dominican. (3°) There is 
the widespread story of Eulalia, older than 1150, who re- 
cited 150 Aves daily, though we do not know the precise 
length of her Aves. (4°) There are a number of Mary tales 
which speak of the recitation of Aves in sets of 50, 100, or 
150. Owing partly to the fact that such details as numbers 
and the manner of recitation are liable to be modified or 
added to in transcription, it is a little difficult to date these 
satisfactorily, but it is highly probable that some at least 
are older than the year 1200.° (5°) Adgar, writing before 
the year 1175, supplies at least one definite instance of 100 
salutations. In his version of the ““ Wife and Mistress ” 
story, he makes our Lady say: 

Chacun ior cent feiz me salue 

Cent feiz s'agenuille ensement 

A moi chacun ior bonnement.* 
But the strongest proof of all ut the prevalence of the prac- 
tice seems to me to lie in the indirect evidence of those 
poetical compositions which Mr. Edmund Waterton has ap- 
propriately called Ave-Psalm-Psalters. They consist in a 
hundred and fifty stanzas, each beginning with the word Azc, 
and each addressed to the Blessed Virgin, but paraphrasing 

* AA, SS. April, vol. i., p. 677. 

* See THE MonrtTuH, Jan. 1903, pp. 95—97. 

3 I would specially instance one of the stories versified in French by 
Gautier de Coincy about 1224. This must have had a Latin original, variants 
of which are found in a number of 13th century MSS. One variant printed by 
Mussafia in his paper, Uber die von Gautier de Coincy beniitzten Quellen (p. 25), 
represents a holy man advising a knight to say 150 Aves each day with 
genuflexions before our Lady's image “‘ consulo ergo tibi quod qualibet die in isto 
anno centum et | vicibus ante ymaginem eius genua tua nuda flectas et tociens 
Ave Maria dicas."’ Now, in a British Museum variant of the same tale this 
story is expressly stated to have been told by Eustace, Abbot of Fleay, who 
heard it on his visit to England in 1201. 


* Adgar (Ed. Neuhaus) No. 34, ll. 20o—23. ‘‘Each day she salutes me a 
hundred times, each day she genuflects likewise a hundred times dutifully 
before me."' That these salutes consisted in the recitation of ‘‘ Ave Maries,"’ 


appears from their mention in other places where Adgar speaks of a similar 
practice, the Ave Maria, &c., being expressly mentioned. Cf. the same story in 
Migne, P.L., vol. 173, p. 1382. 
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at the same time some leading thought of the Psalm to which 
it corresponds. Here is a single specimen from the psalter 
ascribed to St. Anselm. It is the 109th stanza, correspond- 
ing to the first Vesper-Psalm, 7.e., Dixit Dominus (Ps. 109). 

Ave David tu filia 

Ex qua nostra substantia 

Sedet in patris dextera 

Jesus Christus in gloria.! 

A large number of these Ave-Psalm-Psalters have been 
printed by Dreves, and the manuscript evidence proves be- 
yond all doubt that some of them belong to the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Psalter just quoted is considered by Dreves to be 
the genuine work of St. Anseim, and consequently older than 
1109. Now I venture to argue that the existence of this 
large literature of Ave-Psalm-Psalters? necessarily presup- 
poses the practice of addressing to our Lady 150 simple Aves, 
whatever their length. The Ave-Psalter was an ornate form 
of devotion for scholars who could read, but it must have been 
closely connected in idea with a much simpler kind of salu- 
tation practised by the illiterate. Indeed, even if we sup- 
posed that the 150 plain Aves of simple folk were imitated 
from the 150 stanzas of the Ave Psalters, this imitation 
would still be older than the time of St. Dominic. Which- 
ever way we look at it, the evidence proves overwhelmingly 
that the combination of the words of St. Gabriel with those 
of St. Elizabeth, the practice of addressing a long series of 
salutations to our Lady’s image or altar, and finally the pre- 
ference shown for the exact number of the psalms of David, 
had all become features of popular devotion before the latter 
part of the twelfth century. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, vol. xxxv, pp. 254—262. I have underlined the 
two words which allude to the sede a dextris meis of the Psalm. 

* There are at least three different Ave-Psalm-Psalters which are found in 
MSS. of earlier date than the year 1200 Note particularly the Ave porta 
Paradisi, which comes from Pontigny. Dreves, Analecta, xxxv. pp. 189—199. 

8 St. Mary of Oignies (c. 1205) each day recited the whole psalter, inserting 
one Ave Maria at the end of each psalm. See AA.SS., June, vol. iv. p. 643. 
The whole passage is of great interest in this connection 

41 may note that the beautiful French Legend of our Lady's Tumbler 
contains a mention of patrenostres (i.e., the counting apparatus) which is older 
than 1200. See Romania, vol. ii, p. 318. Compare also the twelfth century 
Life of St. Godric (Surtees Society), p. 225. 
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XIII. A WEDDING AND SEXTUS. 

HAVING always as a child been, or been considered, delicate 
in health, I did not leave home to go to any kind of school 
until I was twelve years old. And, at first, though I went 
far enough, it was not to a regular school. Mr. Burgoyne’s 
father, the Rural Dean, had for many years had a number of 
pupils; when I went to him there were, beside myself, only 
two, his own youngest son Hector, and a boy called Bradford. 
We went in the last days of December, and the horrible pang 
of leaving home was lessened by the fact that my mother 
took me. My Mr. Burgoyne was at Graydown already, hav- 
ing gone there to keep Christmas with his family. He met 
us at Castle Compton station, a mile and a half from Gray- 
down, with a venerable pony-chaise drawn by a coeval white 
pony: even if it had not been snowing we should have been 
white too by the time we got to the Rural Deanery, for 
Nellie (her full name was Eleanor of Castile) had a liberal 
habit of casting her hair upon the breeze. Of course it was 
not called the Rural Deanery: it was simply Graydown Vicar- 
age: a very big house, like a squire’s, with an austere bell- 
tower. It stood high, with a wide view, on the flat top of 
a hil! that was now all white in the early dusk. We hada 
long journey, right across England, for Clayshire and Rent- 
shire are as far apart as any two Midland counties can be. 
I am never quite sure if a border county like Rentshire can 
be reckoned midland. 

My first impression of Clayshire was that it was very 
cold: the fields were huge, and the hedges were scarcely 
visible under deep drifts of snow. There were churches 
everywhere: never more than a mile apart: beautiful old 
churches, Saxon, Norman, and all manner of Gothic: but they 
looked black and bleak with the empty white land all about 
them. 

My Mr. Burgoyne, who had never been anything more 
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familiar, was hardly recognizable as “‘Clem.’’ And when 
his mother bade him shut the door I was almost as much 
startled as the lady who heard Pitt’s mother say to him, “Billy, 
put coals on.” 

I had to call him Mr. Clem. And there was Mr. Hum- 
phrey: almost flippantly like him; and there was Mr. Bob, 
and there was Mr. Cyrus; and there were four Miss Bur- 
goynes—Miss Philippa, Miss Muriel, Miss Helena and Miss 
Stephanotis. But fortunately the last of them was only four- 
teen and was merely Steevie: she did her lessons with us, 
and thought Longfellow a great poet: as did I. We knew 
no better, poor things. 

Miss Muriel, the second, was the pretty one, and knew it: 
Miss Burgoyne was clever, or I daresay she would have been 
a pretty one too. She had good features, and an alert 
manner like a starling’s. Dr. Burgoyne was an old gentle- 
man, and had very courtly ways, which were supposed to be 
due to his residence as a young man in France. He talked 
French very well—and oftener than I liked, who could not 
talk it at all: and he had so much accent when he talked it 
that I despaired at once. He was the kindest and most gener- 
ous of men: nevertheless he frightened me a little: he had 
caned, I supposed, a procession of boys extending along 
about thirty years. When you construed to him he would 
not have a book of his own, but knew what was coming: a 
fearful habit. 

He was very particular about manners, and dropped on 
you if you took your hat off on the wrong side—with the 
hand next the Doctor of Divinity you were saluting. When 
you rushed to open a door for him he would with mild com- 
passion (worse than scorn) make you pretend you were leav- 
ing the room, and open the door for you himself in the 
proper way, with the only sort of bow admissible among’ 
civilized persons. The doctor was also highly nervous, and 
I shudder at this moment to remember how he shouted when, 
in dashing forward to hand him a pencil, I knocked a short 
form over with a noisy crash. It seemed that he knew of a 


case of the kind in which the form had broken a boy’s ankle: 
the fact that no one’s ankle was injured on the present occa- 
sion had, of course, no logical bearing on the matter. 

In the morning we rose at seven and learned lessons by 
ourselves for an hour before breakfast, in what was now the 
school-room, but had been the nursery: a room all papered 
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over with pictures from the /dlustrated London News. The 
bedroom in which Hector Burgoyne, Bradford, and I slept, 
opened out of it. Over my bed I hung a crucifix and a 
medallion-head of our Lady, which Mrs. Burgoyne surveyed 
without comment, if without approval: but which her eldest 
daughter did not suffer herself to behold without criticism. 
Bradford, on our first visit together to Northampton, bor- 
rowed half-a-crown from me to purchase a crucifix for him-- 
self, and informed me that he was much higher church than 
I was really. His crucifix was marked one-and-six at the 
back, but he generously shared with me the toffee on which 
he spent the balance, and of course I made no remark. 

After breakfast we betook ourselves to the kitchen, where 
we said our “ repetition ’’ to Mrs. Burgoyne while she trimmed 
the lamps, arrayed in a stiff print overall. Repetition con- 
sisted of Rules and examples from Latin Syntax, and certain 
outrageous verses such as 


Common are to either sex 
Artifex and opifex. 


I still prefer Longfellow. 

From half-past nine to half-past twelve Dr. Burgoyne 
took us in hand: and I am sure he had every ground for 
thinking me a stupid little boy, though he never said so. 

At one we dined, and immediately afterwards (when the 
snow was gone) sallied forth brook-jumping: a fascinating 
employment. That part of Clayshire abounded in wide and 
deep brooks, very serpentine in their course, with hollow 
banks. You stuck your pole in the middle of the brook and 
hoisted yourself over, or stuck in mid-air. Another pleasure 
of ours was to go across country on the tops of the high 
loose-stone walls with which the huge fields were mostly 
fenced. It was a point of honour never to descend to earth, 
and never to come down when chased by an irate farmer. 
Perhaps the farmer was not so angry as he pretended, for 
though he knew who we were he never lodged complaints with 
the doctor. About five we had tea, then an hour’s lesson, 
after which Miss Helena read aloud to us—one book was 
peculiarly enthralling, it was called Zilian’s Golden Hours, 
and had for hero and heroine a singularly dangerous boy and 
girl who ran themselves into six hundred closely printed 
pages of hair-breadth escapes and out again. I should like 
to read it all again now. 
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But my first school-days have nothing to do with Grace- 
church, where a romance was brewing, all unsuspected by 
me, which concerned myself pretty closely. Of that pre- 
sently. 

Meanwhile I was very happy and at the same time de- 
voured with home-sickness. The sight of the railway brought 
a lump into my throat, for along those iron lines lay the road 
home. My mother only stayed a day or two, and when “ Mr. 
Clem ”’ went away too, a week later, the last link with Grace- 
church seemed broken: or the last but one, for there re- 
mained an immense cake, like a cheese, that Colonel Grace 
had given me. When we ate the last four pieces, Bradford 
observed: 

“* Well, it’s lasted a good while.’”” And Hector remarked 
that he would like to know Colonel Grace himself. But I 
think Steevie was aware that my own last mouthful was hard 
to swallow. A cake that had been baked in a Gracechurch 
oven was more than a cake to me. 

Winter passed away and spring seemed to arrive with a 
jump on the first of April: just before dinner on that day 
I came across Dr. Burgoyne in the kitchen garden, and he 
saluted me with especial urbanity, or rather returned my 
salute, which was on the right side now. 

“ Have you been told,” he asked, “ to expect a visitor?” 

He lifted, as he spoke, the lid off a sea-kale pan, and 
peeped in with a smile that struck me as rather arch’. 

“A visitor, sir? What visitor?” 

“Ah! that’s what you must guess. What visitor would 
you like best?” 

‘*My mother,” I gasped excitedly. 

“You soon guessed.” He said, with another smile into 
the sea-kale pan, “ should you guess ¢o-day?” 

To-day! My mother, to-day! when I had not dreamt 
of seeing her till the holidays in July! Then I remembered 
the day, and my poor little heart fell chill. 

“Ah, sir,”’ I expostulated meekly, “ it’s after twelve: 
April Fool after twelve doesn’t count.’’ 

The doctor lifted his head sharply from the sea-kale pan, 
so sharply that his hat went on one side. 

“Good (‘ gracious ’ he was going to say) . . . My good 
boy, do you think I could be so cruel!” 

And the doctor trotted off quite in a fume down the 
path between the gooseberry bushes. Eleanor of Castile was 


” 
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in the spinney and she surveyed him over the hedge with 
sympathy: she had seen him warm before, and she had 
knowr boys for nearly thirty years. But the doctor trotted 
back again. 

“Go in, Gracechurch friend, go in and ask Mrs. Bur- 
goyne. Butit’strue,though. April Fool, indeed!” 

The doctor made a point of not remembering our names, 
and he always called me Gracechurch friend, which, I sup- 
pose, was easier to remember. 

I went in, and it was true. My mother was coming by 
the half-past four train: but Mrs. Burgoyne had meant to 
send me in the pony-chaise to the station to meet her, for a 
surprise. 

“* However,” she said, “the doctor has let the cat out 
of the bag, and we can’t put her in again now.”’ 

I flew to tell Sextus. Sextus was the sixth son of the 
doctor and Mrs. Burgoyne, and I liked him best of them 
all. He had supervened about a month before: all 
the other Mr. Burgoynes had gone away soon after Christ- 
mas. Sextus was a sailor, and I have liked sailors for his 
sake ever since. He was only nineteen and was not so clever, 
I think, as all his elder brothers: at all events he said so, 
and it never occurred to me to doubt anything he told me, 
though he told me a good deal. Most of the things borrowed 
by Captain Marryat and enshrined in fiction had really sap- 
pened tohim. And what made them much more fascinating 
was that Sextus only told the most thrilling of them to me: 
those he told in public to his parents and Miss Burgoyne were 
comparatively jejune, and might have happened to anybody. 

“You've often surprised me, Sextus,” I told him mysteri- 
ously when I had found him, slinging a hammock between 
two trees in the spinney. “* Now I’m going to surprise you.” 

“Are you, Johnnie? You try,” he said. 

He had a very kind smile: and, though his eldest sister 
deemed him rough, he was, I thought, the gentlest of his sex. 

““My mother,” I began: but his smile deepened to a 
grin: and I saw he knew already. I didn’t mind: it wasa 
very nice grin. 

“You are glad,” he said, simply. He did not know 
my mother: but he took her for granted, and all the eloquence 
in the world could not have been more sympathetic. 

“So they’ve told you all about it?’’ He added, pre- 
sently, ‘and you know why she’s coming?” 
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“* To see me, of course.’ 

“Of course. Oh, yes. 

Had I not been so fond of Sextus I should have thought 
him a little stupid not to understand that. 

“You know Clem is coming too?” he observed, absent- 
mindedly throwing a lump of clay at a blackbird who 
scuttled off in much pretended alarm, but was really wonder- 
ing if he knew where her half-finished nest was. 

* No, is he?” 

I replied with ungrateful indifference. Of course I should 
be glad to see Mr. Clem again: especially as he came from 
Gracechurch: but I was not thinking of him. 

“Is he coming at half-past four?” I asked. 

“No, not to-day. Not till Monday. You like Clem, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh yes: of course.’ 

* I don’t know much about him, you see,” said Sextus. 
There were several brothers between him and Mr. Clem, and 
Sextus had gone off to be a sailor when he was thirteen. 

Sextus seemed pre-occupied—a little: and not guite so 
glad my mother was coming as I should have expected. I 
delicately hinted this. 

“Yes I am,” he maintained stoutly. “ It’s enough to 
make any fellow glad to see how glad you are. I never saw 
anyone so glad about anything: never.” 

That was quite unobjectionable. Other people had 
mothers, no doubt; but they had not got my mother. 

It was not till the next day that my mother told me why 
Mr. Clem was coming too. I had never dreamed of such a 
thing. But I was delighted. 

** So you don’t mind?”’ said Sextus when I told him. “ I 
rather wondered.” 

I told him as a secret, but he had known before I knew. 

“Mind? No. Why should I mind?” 

“You and she have been so much to each other,” he 
tried to explain, rather awkwardly . . . and I never did 
him justice for the tenderness of his doubt. Of course she 
and I had been everything to each other: and now was I 
to be troubled by the arrival of a mere husband? 

“* Anyway he’s devoted to you,” remarked Sextus. “ They 
all say so.” 

“Oh, yes,” I replied with serene vanity, “ he knew me 
first. It was through me they got to know each other.” 


, 
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So one Gracechurch romance really ended in a wedding, 
and I was present at it. My mother, in her soft lavender 
silks, looked lovely, and I was as proud and pleased as if 
it had all been arranged by me. God knows she had had 
sorrow enough, and, if an aftermath of gentle prosperity and 
(happiness was now to be reaped by her, she deserved it all; 
and I, at least, could see nothing but cause for joy in it. 

But I was glad, when my mother and her husband had 
gone away, that there was Sextus: otherwise I should have 
felt almost as lonely and home-sick as when she went away 
the first time, on that second of January that now seemed 
so far back in the past. There was quite an exodus after 
the wedding: my brothers had been there, and all the Mr. 
Burgoynes, and they all left on the same day. Bradford 
did not come back after the Easter holidays, and Hector 
went away to a big school. Till Sextus rejoined his ship I 
did not miss them much. But at last that frightful day came 
too, and after two good-byes indoors, and one at the front 
door, I ran down the back garden to get a last glimpse of 
him, as his father drove him to the station: for there was a 
wicket-gate there leading into the village street. He smiled 
and waved his big brown hand, and was pleased, I think, 
that I had come for that last look at him. I knew I should 
never see him again, as well as if he had intended then 
to come back no more to England and settle down for life 
at the antipodes. It was a day of bright and heartless sun- 
shine, and the air was full of the smell of hawthorn bloom: 
the scent of it always makes me think of Sextus. 

We have never met since: but there is the golden bridge 
of absence on which we can go out to meet our unchanged 
friends, who are never any older—Sextus is over sixty now: 
poof, what nonsense! And there he stands, always nineteen, 
gay and kindly. 

And time is busily building that other bridge, whose fur- 
ther end rests beyond the narrow chill water girding this 
world: crossing that presently, I make sure of seeing Sextus 
again, and I do not think the Master of that new country 
will have borne heavily on him for the daring tales he told 
me—there was never anything in them to make me do more 
than glow with admiration and wonder: if the child to whom 
he talked had been a little sister he could not have shown 
a greater reverence. Never in all he told was there one hint 
that could have clouded the child’s mind with misgiving, 
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or set it wandering along paths that led downward: my 
sailor’s ship of fancy cruised in no puddled waters, but only 
carried us far over the great, heroic, clean, fathomless ocean. 

‘“ Johnnie,” he asked me one day, “ who do you pray 
for when you say your prayers?”’ 

‘““ Everybody,” I replied compendiously. 

“Mr. Plagram, for instance?” 

Mr. Plagram lived, with his two old sisters, Miss Bessie 
and Miss Eunice, in the farmhouse opposite the vicarage front 
gate. 

“Yes. He said last time I saw him: ‘ Please God I live 
so long’s harvest’s o’er I’ll muck the near close.’ I pray, 
since, that he may live; it’s easy to see he wants to.”’ 

““ How about present company?”’ 

That meant himself: and it was not quite fair. 

“That you may always stop exactly like what you are 
now,” I replied more shyly. 

Sextus knocked the head off a thistle with his stick, doubt- 
fully. 

* Well: it’s very kind of you to think so,” he said, “ but 
I don’t know that you'd better put it that way.” 

He was too shy to say how I had better put it: but he 
meant, I know, that it would be as well if it were asked 
on his behalf that he should be all I thought him. He was 
a very humble person, Sextus. 

“Carry on, anyway,” he begged. 

And I said: “ Of course.” 

That was our only theological conversation: neverthe- 
less I was sure that he was very good. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


A recent Papal Utterance. 

ON November 18th the Pope gave audience to some priests 
who had come to represent the Apostolic Union, on the occa- 
tion of the golden jubilee of its foundation. This Union is 
a federation of priests who seek, by the observance of a rule 
of spiritual exercises, to sanctify their own lives and obtain a 
blessing on their apostolic work. It is highly recommended 
to the clergy and is widely spread. Pius X. himself belonged 
to it in former days, and has a deep appreciation of its value. 
No wonder then, that in replying to its address, he spoke in 
words which one cannot read without feeling that in a very 
special way they came from his heart. The Pope’s language, 
to one who takes it in its natural sense, is clear and simple 
enough, but the Church Times’ leader, for January 1oth, is 
shocked and scandalized at its character. ‘‘ No one,” it 
says, “ who has the interests of religion at heart can be in- 
different to what is done at Rome.’’ When, therefore, any 
Papal utterance tends to “ emphasize our present disastrous 
differences, . . . it is for that very cause to be profoundly 
deplored.”’ And so, though it wishes to make its criticisms 
“in no unfriendly spirit,” this allocution has caused it “ the 
liveliest sorrow.” The attitude of the Church Times towards 
the acts of the Holy See has not always been of a friendly 
character, so much so that those familiar with its ways 
will be prone to ascribe these preliminary assurances to 
rhetorical device. For ourselves we should prefer much to 
take its assurances in this instance at their face-value, indeed, 
had proposed to do so, till an inspection of its succeeding 
number made it too clear that it was animated by no such 
edifying intentions. What, however, is the ground of offence 
which the Pope is supposed to have given by his words? 

The Church Times refers for its version of the allocution 
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to Za Croix for November 22nd. We have not seen it in 
this latter paper, but we have before us the authentic text in 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis, Commentarium officiale (Dec. 2, 
1912), and from this it appears that there are two inaccura- 
cies in the Church Times citation. Pius X. did not use the 
badly-constructed sentence, ‘‘/’amour du Pape est effective- 
ment un moyen necessaire de sanctification,’ but said that 
“the love of the Pope,” which the members of the Apos- 
tolic Union had declared to be their special motto, “ would 
wonderfully contribute to their sanctification”; and did not 
say, indeed could hardly have said, that ‘the conduct of 
those who rejected the theory of obedience was an unheard-of 
audacity,” but deplored the conduct of so many priests 
who “ are not ashamed to show impudent and shameless dis- 
obedience,” words which may well have contained an allusion 
to the miscreants who told us, not many months ago, that 
they meant to take his Oath against Modernism hypocritically, 
whilst continuing in private to propagate the condemned 
doctrines. 

But to come to the substantial point in the Pope’s allo- 
cution to which the Church Times takes exception. The Holy 


Father said: 


To make us love the Pope it is enough to reflect who the 
Pope is. The Pope is the guardian of dogma and of morals, 
he is the depositary of the principles which form :the family 
to rectitude, the nations to greatness, souls to sanctity; he is 
the counsellor of princes and peoples; he is the head under 
whom nec one feels himself tyrannically used, because he repre- 
sents God Himself; he is pre-eminently one who unites in him- 
self all that is lovable, and tender, and divine. 


We give the passage in its entirety, which seems best, but 
we have no complaint against the Church Times for begin- 
ning its quotation at the words “ He is the head.” 

But, continues the Pope, 


How ought the Pope to be loved? Mon verbo xeque 
lingua; sed opere et veritate. When one loves a person, one 
seeks to conform in all respects to his thoughts, to carry out 
his commands, to anticipate his desires. And if our Lord Jesus 
Christ said of Himself: si guis diligit me sermomem meum ser- 
vabit, even so to demonstrate our love for the Pope, it is necessary 
to obey Him. Hence, if one loves the Pope, one does not 
raise discussions as to what he ordains or demands, or as to how 
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far obedience must go—and in what things obedience is due; 
when one loves the Pope, one does not say that he has not spoken 
with sufficient clearness, as if he were obliged to repeat to the 
ear of each person that desire which has been expressed clearly; 
sO many times, not by word of mouth only but by letters and 
other public documents; one does not call in question his 
orders, by resorting to the facile pretext of those who do not 
wish to obey, that it is not the Pope who commands, but thoset 
who surround him; one does not: oppose to the authority of 
the Pope that of other persons however learned who dissent 
from the Pope, since these if they are learned are not holy, for 
those who are holy cannot dissent from the Pope. 


What is there to complain of in this? a reader may ask. 
Let the Church Times tell him: 


The obedience [the Pope] claims is unlimited. It is not 
confined to purely religious or dogmatic questions, it is univer- 
sal. It applies, for example, to politics. No good priest, and, 
we suppose, no good Roman Catholic, has a right to a political 
opinion that is opposed to the Pope’s. If he insists on holding 
his own view, he is, ifso facto, proving himself to be one of 
those who insist on limiting the Pope’s authority, and that is 
an audace inouie. .'. . ;Everyone is bound to agree with all 
that he says, that is, he must yield to his words a full interior 
assent. . . . Roman Catholics are asked to obey, and not to 
criticize, statements that may be retracted to-morrow. ... Men 
are not even to wait till the Pope speaks. Even his desires are to 
be anticipated. In all seriousness [but is the Church Times 
capable of seriousness?] we can’t help saying that this will not 
work in favour of honesty, nor will it bring the best men to the 
fore. 


But all this is beside the mark. Pius X., in the passage 
cited, is not declaring how far the authority of the Holy See 
extends or does not extend. That is a theoretical question 
which the theologians discuss, as, for instance, does Pére 
Choupin in his Valeur des decisions doctrinales et disci- 
plinaires du Saint Siége. Such discussions are both toler- 
ated and approved of by the Holy See, yet do not go the 
lengths the Church Times suggests. But in the Allocution 
in question Pius X. is engaged, not with any theoretical ques- 
tions, but with the tone of mind of those who assume that 
the Pope seldom opens his mouth without overstepping or 
abusing his authority. He is speaking to those who take 
the Pope to be what he is, the divinely appointed ruler and 
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leader of the Christian flock, and as such desire to carry out 
his wishes in the spirit of a most loyal and trustful affection. 
He explains to them what this affectionate spirit involves and 
demands, and he contrasts it with the counter-spirit of dis- 
obedience and revolt, with which we are all familiar as having 
laid hold of not a few, even in the ranks of the priesthood. 
When a lead is given, or a direction issued by the Supreme 
Pontiff, in his solicitude for the welfare of the Christian people, 
the impulse of these latter, if it should press in any way upon 
their egotisms, their personal interests, or prejudices, or pet 
theories, is to resist, and their instinct is to concoct some 
plausible defence for their disobedience. They set to work 
to make out that the Pope has overstepped the limits of his 
authority and has acted as a politician, or that his words are 
so obscure that they really cannot understand what he means, 
or that the orders, being so fatuous, cannot be really his but 
must be due to some of his perverse advisers who have cap- 
tured his simplicity. And they appeal as confirming their 
criticisms to the opinions of some others like-minded with 
themselves, whose learning and wisdom they exalt as con- 
spicuously superior to the Pope’s. They treat the Pope, in 
fact, not as the leader whom God has given to His Church, 
but rather as an incubus on its life of which it would be well 
rid. 

The two spirits thus contrasted are well-known in the 
present day, and one cannot imagine more appropriate words 
as coming from the Holy Father when addressing a body 
of priests who are so conspicuous for the spirit he commends. 
It is on them, and on those like them, that he counts as 
willing instruments who will devote themselves to the carry- 
ing out of his.measures for the good of the Church. Why 
then should not he use the opportunity of their visit of respect 
to assure them of the consolation they give him? And why 
should not he relieve his feelings by revealing to them the dis- 
tress caused him by those priests of the other spirit, who by 
their profession are bound to show him a like obedience, but 
who, as he knows by experience, will invariably be found ob- 
structing the path of his administration at every turn. 

Ss. F. S. 
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Esoteric Sections. 


It has recently been my fortune to spend a considerable 
time in close contact with Theosophists and their literature, 
and it has naturally fallen to me frequently to be accused of a 
“blind faith,’’ unenviably contrasted with the ‘‘ mathemati- 
cal demonstration ’’ of all Theosophist tenets. 

After devoting some hours to an interested study of the 
Masters and of others whose assertions (which are declared 
to have been made to and through privileged personalities 
like H. P. B. and Mrs. Besant), and of the Theosophist 
method of attaining the real and esoteric truth of things 
(namely, clairvoyance), I began a charming book by Mr. 
C. W. Leadbeater! in the middle—alas, it is my custom—and 
read, with stupefaction, that the Nicene Creed originally con- 
tained neither the name of Jesus Christ, nor that of Pontius 
Pilate, but that the oldest Greek MSS. contained the 
originals of which these names were the corruptions—namely, 
IEPONAPISTON or IHTPONAPISTON the excellent 
holy one’: or, “ the excellent healer ’’; and, “ he suffered 
under ITONTOTIIIAHTOTY,” i.e., “ the densified sea,” i.e., 
crass astral stuff, z.e., the divine Monad submitted to be 
clothed in, and thereby limited to, cabined by, mere matter. 
I bitterly upbraided my ignorance, for having thought that 
the Church had officially believed in Jesus Christ, and in His 
Passion and its circumstances, earlier than Nicea. Tush, said 
I to myself. Precipitate man! never more take anything for 
granted. And I was profoundly impressed, on continuing 
my reading, and also on reverting to the beginning of the 
book where its method is explained, to find, that although 
these MSS. are all of them lost, and exist nowhere, and never 
have been seen, quoted, heard of, or remembered hitherto, 
yet they have all of them been clairvoyantly perused, and their 
contents can unhesitatingly be trusted, and the assertions 
based upon them can be regarded as solidly established, if 
not mathematically proven. 

This led me to go off at various tangents of refbection 
upon the character of Evidence; and the notion (I suppose) 
of tangents revived in me a pious interpretation (or shall I 
say esoteric explanation? ) of that pleasing curve, the hyper- 
bola, which occurred to me in the days (long since) when I 
loved conic sections. 

1 The Christian Creed, T. P. S. 
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I was assured by my mathematical Master (“* nor did he 
shame his throat with hateful lies ’’), that the hyperbola was a 
curve traced by a point which travelled ever closer to a cer- 
tain straight line, the asymptote, without ever actually touch- 
ing it. Shall it be (I asked my boyish brain) that the Truths 
to which the assent of Faith is required, lie, as it were, upon 
the asymptote, while the facts of evidence (intellectual or 
experimental), are grouped along the hyperbola? If this be 
so, it implies that human evidence, in proportion as it be 
comprehensively acquired and correctly interpreted, carries 
us for ever nearer to the truths of faith, so that we see them/ 
more and more clearly, and long to shift our foothold “ hence 
thither ’’; yet, because of the very nature of the case, the line 
of human evidence shall never actually coincide with, and 
forcibly transfer us to, the faith-line. 

And this is indeed the doctrine of the Church, who says 
that faith is free, and, moreover, ‘“ supernatural.’”” Human 
evidence is, in a true sense, unmanageable and tyrannous 
(when, I mean, it really is good evidence), and is, by its very 
definition, ‘‘natural.’”” Between the hyperbola and the 
asymptote there is for ever a “ great gulf fixed,’’ however 
closely and more closely their lines may tend to coincide. 
The faith-fact and the evidence-fact lie in two different 
worlds [I badly want to talk about Astral, if not Devachanic’, 
planes; but I won’t], though the worlds may interpenetrate 
flike—But no]. We are therefore standing on our curve, and 
cannot leave it unaided. Our Father is standing on the fur- 
ther line, and, if He chooses us for faith, not only bids us 
“stretch out our hands in yearning for the further shore,” 
longing to believe,—but Himself stretches out His own, that 
we, having taken that leap in the twilight for which He gives 
us strength, may find ourselves lodged safely in the “ ever- 
lasting arms.” 

Lest, however, we fear that fact-of-faith and fact-of- 
sight must for ever be at variance (for the Chasm, which ever 
narrows, yet remains, for human wit, unbridged, and _ in- 
finitely wide), we may recall that mathematicians (for their 
own dark ends) assure us that hyberbola and asymptote do 


meet “ at infinity’; and thus we may be reminded that in 


that vita nuova which no formula can circumscribe nor 
imagination paint, God will knit into one supernatural whole 
the functions of spirit and intellect and sense, so that we 
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shall indeed watch the Infinite face to face, and faith shall 
turn backward into the sight which it has swallowed up. 
ie a 


A Bibliography of Father John Gerard. 


It may be of interest and service to set on record, as has 
been done in the case of his predecessors, a detailed list of 
our late Editor’s published writings. We shall take them 
chronologically, omitting those articles in periodicals which 
were subsequently issued in more permanent form. Such of 
the latter as had their origin in this periodical are marked 
(M). The range and variety of Father Gerard's interests 
will be strikingly illustrated by this list of titles: 


I. Month Articles. 

1867 The Pictures of Menestratus (Translation). A Child’s Epitaph 
(Translation), Maximilian of Este, Memoirs of an Emigré Officer. 

1868 Old Englishmen painted by Themselves, The proposed Mitigation 
of War. 

1869 Horace Ode II. 14 (Translation), French Latinists under Louis XIV. 

1870 Horace Ode III. 30 (Translation), St. Ambrose. 

1872 Anglican Bishops among the Old Catholics, St. Chrysostom. 

1873 The First Apostle of the Iroquois. 

1874 Max Miiller on English Spelling. 

1877. A Plea for Plain History. 

1878 Recent African Discoveries (2 articles) Hume and Huxley on 
Miracles. 

1882 Modern Peripatetics [this begins his series of articles modern on 
Rationalists, afterwards collected in book form]. 

1883 A Recent Apology for Quietism. 

1884 Education and School (2 articles). 

1890 The Eye and its Making. 

1891 A Riverside Naturalist. 

1893 Nature’s Accomplishments. 

1894 Nature and Art (2 articles), The Impending Commission on Secondary 
Education, The Muse of Evolution, A Hundred Years Ago, Some 
Episodes of the Oates’ Plot, Wisdom and Ignorance, Lourdes. 

1895—1909 Rus in Urbe (Fourteen articles at intervals). 

1895 Weeks, Months and Years, The Art of the Year. Dean Farrar on 
the Historic Sense, The Date of Easter, The Catholic Conference, 
Secondary Education, Salisbury and Spencer on Evolution. 

1896 Fin de Siécle, Man and Beast, Foik-lore ex Cathedra. Traaitional 
History and the Spanish Treason of 1601—3 (2 articles), Blind 
Obedience and Enlightened Criticism,“ Ignorance and Arrogance,”’ 
Thievery at the State Paper Office, History and Mystery. 


1 Of course there are two asymptotes, and the hyperbola ultimately 
comes right round to the other side and grins into its own face; but what this 
means esoterically I don’t know. 
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1897 The Archpriest Controversy, The Wily Jesuit, The Jesuit Myth, 
The Jesuit at Work—Madagascar, 'Tis Sixty Years Since, The 
Problem of the Gunpowder Plot (3 articles). 

1898 Equivocation and Lying. 

1901 The Royal Declaration, the Jesuit Bogey, and the Monita Secreta, 
The 7imes and the French Orders. 

1902 The Moral of some Recent Actions at Law, An Irish Educational 
Reformer (F. H. O’Donnell), The Quest of Truth, A Century and 
a Retrospect. 

1903 The Month and John Henry Newman (4 articles), Anglican 
Controversy, A Glimpse of “ Ultima Thule ” (2 articles), “ Breakers 
Ahead” (The Education Question), A Tour to the Hebrides (2 
articles), Herbert Cardinal Vaughan, History ‘“‘ex Hypothesi ” 
and the Popish Plot, Titus Oates at School, Pope Pius X. 

1904 “ Pascal’s Invincible Blade,” Immaculata (Poem). 

1905 The Prerogatives of Science, The Scientific Frontier, Freethought, 
Scientific Materialism, An Apologist for Henry VIII. 

1906 Science and Religion (2 articles), Rewards and Punishments. 

1907 Of a Bull and a Comet, “The Shepherd and the Flock,” The New 
Syllabus, “ Modernism.” 

1908 Evolution for School Children, Giordano Bruno, Science in the 
Nursery, The Jubilee of Darwinism, The Mystery of Life. 

1909 The Main Problem of the Universe (3 articles: the beginning of a 
constructive essay in scientific philosophy never completed), Man 
and Monkey, Some of Nature’s Whims, Enigmas for Darwinians, 
The Problem of Evolution, Anthropomorphism. 

1910 La Terreur Bianche, ‘Increase and Multiply,” Seasons and Days 
and Years, Nature and her Author, Giants and Pigmies. 

1911 Glow-worms, Mr. Wallace and Evolutionary Problems, The Strange 
History of Eels, Fairy-tales of Natural History, King George V., 
Science Maligned? Dr. Lingard, Cardinal Bourne. 

1912 Catholic Persecution. 

As many of his MONTH papers not mentioned above be- 
came C.T.S. pamphlets, we may here group together all his 


II. Catholic Truth Society Publications. 
ESSAYS ON UN-NATURAL HISTORY (1900), containing, 
1. SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS (1889 ; 2nd edit. 1898.) 
Mr. Grant Allen’s Botanical Fables (M. 1882). 
Who painted the Flowers ? (M. 1883). 
Some Wayside Problems (M. 1887). 
* Behold the Birds of the Air” (M. 1888). 
How Theories are Manufactured (M. 1888). 
Instinct and its Lessons (M. 1888). 


SCIENCE OR ROMANCE? (1891; other edits. 1889, 1902). 
A Tangled Tale (M. 1889). 

Missing Links (M. 1889). 

The Game of Speculation (M. 1890) 

The Empire of Man (M. 1889). 

The New Genesis (M. 1889). 

The Voices of Babel (M. 1889). 


¥ 
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3. EVOLUTIONARY PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSE (1899). 
“The Comfortable Word ‘ Evolution’” (M. 1892). 
Foundations of Evolution (M. 1892). 

Mechanics of Evolution (M. 1892). 

Evolution and Thought (M. 1892). 
Agnosticism in Theory and Practice (M. 1892). 
Evolution and Design (M. 1894). 

Un-Natural History (M. 1891). 


THE ANTIDOTE. Vol. I. (1902) (edited by Fr. Gerard, but containing 
many of his shorter papers). 

The World and its Maker. 

What does Science say? (M. 1903). 

The Empire of Man (M. 1889). 

The Gunpowder Plot (M. 1894). 

Dean Farrar and the Pope’s Letter (M. 1895). 

Modern Science and Ancient Faith 

The French Associations Bill (M. 1901). 

The Jesuit Oath (M. 1901). 

The King’s Protestant Declaration (M. 1901). 

The “Secret Instructions ” of the Jesuits (M. 1901). 

“The End Justifies the Means” (M. 1902). 

Bogeys and Scarecrows (M. 1902). [H.S. Merriman on the Jesuits. ] 

John Foxe and his Book of Martyrs. 

The Rationalist Propaganda and how it should be met. 

“ Rome’s Appalling Record.” [The calumniated French Clergy. ] 

The Rupture of Church and State in France (M. 1906). 

Agnosticism (M. 1906'. 

The Pope and the French Government (M. 1907). 

Galileo (M. 1907). 

Science and Its Counterfeit (M. 1907). 

Some Scientifical Inexactitudes (M. 1908). 

Professor Haeckel and his Philosophy (M. 1910). 

Evolutionary Problems (M. 1910). 

Life of Lapparent. 

Modern Freethought. 


IlI. Other Publications. 

Memorials of Stonyhurst College (1881). 

The Stonyhurst Latin Grammar (1886). 

Flora of the Stonyhurst District (1891). 

Stonyhurst and its Tercentenary (1892). 

Stonyhurst College: its life beyond the seas, 1592—1794, and on 
English soil, 1794—1894 (1894). 

Oliver Cromwell and his Table: an historical harmony (1894). 

What was the Gunpowder Plot? the traditional story tested by 
original evidence (M. 1894—95). (1897). 

The Gunpowder Plot and the Gunpowder Plotters; in reply to Pro- 
fessor Gardiner (1897). 

The Problem of the Gunpowder Plot (1897: privately printed) 
(M. 1897). 


VOL. CXXI. N 
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Thomas Winter’s Confession and the Gunpowder Plot (1898). 

Contributions towards a Life of Father Henry Garnet, S.J. (M. 1898) 
(1898 : privately printed). 

A Course of Religious Instruction for Catholic Youth (1901 : 3rd 
edit. 1912). 

The Popish Plot and its Newest Historian [Mr. John Pollock] (1903). 

The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer (1904: 3rd. edit. 1907: Six- 
penny edit. 1908). 

Modern Freethought : Westminster Lectures (1905: republished by 
ty Ae | 

The Church versus Science : Westminster Lectures (1905). 

The French Associations Law: its motives and methods (M. 1go1) 
(1902). 

IV. Contributions to the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

Chronology (general); Fr. H. J. Coleridge, S.J.; Sir Everard Digby ; 
Dionysius Exiguus; Galileo; the ‘“Monita Secreta ;” Fr. S. J. 
Perry, S.J.; The Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 

V. Miscellaneous.' 

Eternal Punishment: A Catholic View of Modernism (Hibbert Journal). 

Darwinism (1909 : in the American Messenger). 

Species and their Origin (1910: paper read before the Victoria 
Institute). 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE amazing confusion as regards elementary 


The Cul , “Age: a 

f — ethical principles characteristic of our day 

o e . . . i . 1 

> received a startling illustration in a 7Zimes 
Majority. , 


leader for January 21st. The writer therein 
combats the assertion that women have a “ right” to the par- 
liamentary vote with a counter-statement which strikes at the 
very root of political morality. He declares: 
Neither man nor woman has any “ right’ to a vote unless 
and until the right is created by the will of the majority, 
which is our only rough practical guide to what is best 
for the community. 
Now a right is a moral claim which cannot be denied without 
injustice. According to the ethics of this teacher no one has 
a claim to one of the chief privileges of a citizen except by 
gratuitous concession of the majority. What the majority con- 
cedes it may also refuse: no injustice, therefore, was done to 
Catholics, when for long centuries they were deprived of ordinary 
citizen rights and taxed and penalized in every way. The 
majority so willed it, and we have, forsooth, no other means of 
determining ‘‘ what is best for the community,” é.e., presum- 
ably. what is most in accordance with the righteousness which 
‘“exalteth a nation.”” This crude vindication of majority rule 
is a practical denial of distributive justice, the virtue whereby 


1 This last section is probably very defective. 
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the supreme authority apportions burdens and privileges in 
accordance with rights inherent in the citizens as human beings. 
We do not say that the franchise is one of these rights. It 
is not Catholic doctrine but pagan Rousseauism, to assert that 
there is no just government except government by consent. God 
does not ask our consent to His rule, and whatever authority 
our rulers have over us comes from God. But wherever the 
citizens are admitted to a share in the government, it is unjust 
to discriminate on arbitrary grounds (such as the ‘will of the 
majority) against any class or section of the community. The 
State, a century ago, was acting with flagrant injustice in deny- 
ing, albeit with full popular approval, the franchise to its Catho- 
lic members, and to-day, if votes are to be refused to women, 
some sounder reason must be found than the alleged fact that 
the bulk of the people concur in that refusal. ‘Deprivation 
of the franchise in the case of women, if it is to be just, must 
be based on intrinsic unfitness arising from the fact of sex, not 
on a mere extrinsic accident such as the state of popular feeling. 

At the same time a law may be just yet ineffeative, and so 
the legislator is bound to consider whether his proposed legis- 
lation is likely to be accepted by the great majority of the 
community he wishes to benefit. A law however good, which 
is far in advance of public opinion, would only lead to dis- 
obedience and the discredit of authority. In this sense the 
will of the majority may be said, not to create, but to give 
effect to a pre-existing right. The distinction is a plain one, 
but not plain enough for the 7%imes leader-writer. 


It is ignored as well by a writer in the 

Temperance Universe, for January 17th, who takes up the 
Legislation. illogical position which we have so often ex- 
posed, that temperance legislation, so far 

from diminishing, tends to increase drunkenness. ‘‘ No one who 
has studied the subject,” says this writer, using the figure of speech 
called exaggeration, ‘‘can find a sing/e redeeming feature in any 
of the temperance legislation of the past in avy country.” This 
baseless generalization refutes itself by its very extravagance, 
but its chief fault lies, not in its inapplicancy to the matter in 
hand though all history proves its falsehood, but in the wrong 
principle insinuated in it, viz., that it is a mistake to remove 
temptation from the path of the weak. Let the writer apply 
his argument to that other great source of sin, sexual passion, 
and he will perceive its fallacy. What is sound in his conten- 
tion is (as we pointed out in the case of the Zimes writer) 
that restriction of drinking facilities may very well defeat its 
aim unless supported by public opinion. Consequently hand- 
in-hand with legislation should go that “ religious teaching and 
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persona] persuasion” on which the writer relies as the on/y remedy 
for intemperance. State action and voluntary effort combined 
may do much; either alone is comparatively ineffective. 


, The dispute about the retention of the Athan- 
The Athanasian 2 <i1n Creed in the Cathedral services of 
Creed and : : oe 
Anglicans. Hereford, has been settled in characteristic 
Anglican fashion by the Canons who voted for 
its discontinuance consenting to allow it to be recited on the 
days prescribed, but only at the early morning service, As its 
omission was originally intended as a “ relief for conscience,” 
i.e., to free the “ faithful” from the insincerity of asserting 
what they no longer believed, this arrangement seems to bear 
hardly on those who are devout enough to attend the early 
Sunday celebration. But, meanwhile, the half-hearted Canons 
shoula be encouraged by a resolution of sympathy, passed by 
the Churchmen’s Union and published by its officials on January 
16th, to this effect :— 
We are instructed by the Council of the Churchmen’s 
Union to express to the Dean and Chapter of Hereford 
its sympathy with their recent protest against the use of 
the Quicumgue Vult in public worship-—a protest which, 
as we believe, voiced the real feeling of many clergy and 
of the majority of laymen in the Church .of England. 
Bishops are unwilling to enforce the use of this “ creed,” 
even if they could; and in many churches—more, probably, 
thar is generally supposed—the rubric enjoining it is 
already a dead letter. 
The resolution ends, rather inconsistently, with an appeal for 
information as to the discontinuance of the Creed in churches 
“‘in order that we may form some idea of the extent of this 
practical sympathy.” There is evidence here of the wish being 
father to the thought, but it is sufficiently sad to be told by 
respensible Anglican dignitaries that the decay of dogmatic 
belief in their Church has gone so far that one of the historic 
Creeds of Christendom no longer commands the assent of the 





majority. 
- Pietism is piety run to seed. One of the 
4 chief functions of the Roman congregations 
an : nite tes 
Pietism of the Index and the Inquisition, is to repress 
, the inevitable tendency of the ill-instructed 


and emotional amongst the faithful to distort or exaggerate 
devotional practices till they overpass the limits of common 
sense or decorum or even of faith. But clearly those institu- 


tions, in spite of the activity ascribed to them by Protestant 
tradition, cannot take cognizance of every abuse of this kind: 
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countless acts of folly and superstition must escape their pur- 
view in a world-wide organization like the Church: it is enough 
if their vigilance can prevent any grave injury to faith or per- 
version of the means of grace. Remote and isolated errors can 
do little harm and ‘can be generally remedied on the spot. It is 
a favourite trick, however, of hostile controversialists to seize 
upon the extravagances of piety, wherever they can find them, 
and represent them as Catholic teaching. We have treated else- 
where of the attempt of the Church Times to make capital out 
of some expressions of the Holy Father, in regard to the dignity 
and prerogatives of his office, which Catholics find perfectly 
intelligible in their circumstances and context. Only a malicious 
desire to find fault could so misread them as the Church Times 
manages to do. But we must confess that it finds fairer game 
in the comments which a little diocesan French journal makes on 
the same Papal allocution. The Pope was moved to tears in 
delivering it, and the writer exclaims: Donc, quand le Pape 
pleure, ses larmes sont les larmes méme de Jésus. This may pass 
as a pious hyperbole, but the writer goes further, and would seem 
to prove his point by an inference which asserts a sort of hypostatic 
union between our Lord and His Vicar. These are his words :— 
‘“‘ Je suis avec toi, Pierre, jusqu’a la fin des temps!”’ Cette 
parole est de Jésus. Pareillement affirmative, pourquoi 
n’eut elle pas fait ce qu’a fait la formule de la consécration 
eucharistique ‘‘ Ceci est mon corps ”’? 
This is surely going beyond all bounds, and ‘we are not sur- 
prisect to learn—although we have not been able to verify the 
report—that this preposterous statement has been denounced to 
Rome. Meanwhile, may we inform the Church Zimes that if 
it wants to know what the Catholic doctrine is concerning the 
Pope, it should consult, not the odifer dicta of some obscure 
little print possessed of more zeal than discretion, but the stan- 
dard treatises de Romano Pontifice. The Church Times piously 
prays that the Pope may be saved from his friends and, if we 
thought that the passage from the Semaine Religieuse of Péri- 
gueux represented more than the perfervid outpourings of some 
unbalanced brain, we might think it necessary to echo its prayer. 
But to insinuate, as this Anglican journal does, that any instructed 
Catholic, including the Holy Father himself, would approve such 
language, is only one of the many instances in its pages of that 
anti-Catholic animus it tries in vain to conceal. 


A still more extravagant instance of irresponsi- 
Not an Aeroplane wy . a . as . 
an bility in a religious periodical, on which no 
u , on sn 
a Geet doubt the Church Times will found some fur- 
ther condemnation of “‘Romanism,” is narrated 
and roundly denounced by the Revue Pratigue d Apologétique for 
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January 15. Not long ago an edifying story went the round of the 
Catholic papers to the effect that Holy Viaticum was brought to 
a wounded French officer in Morocco by aeroplane. The occur- 
rence, if genuine, was undoubtedly a noteworthy one and, as it 
was presented with every kind of corroborative detail as to names, 
places, &c., there seemed no reason to doubt it. It now appears 
that it was deliberately concocted by one of the staff of Ze Bulletin 
de Sainte-Cécile d Albi, who, when it was shown up, avowed 
that it was merely intended as a joke, and proceeded to blame 
the want of the “ critical sense ” in those who were made victims 
of it. In this cynical avowal there is evidence of a lack ot a 
still more necessary sense, the sense of veracity. And, seeing 
that the Bulletin de Sainte-Cécile is a religious paper, the sense 
of responsibility seems equally lacking. It is difficult to see 
how this paper can expect to preserve its reputation either for 
credibility oc sound judgment when it not only admits such a 
falsification but seeks so brazenly to excuse it. 


The perennial problem before the educator is 


Moral how and when to communicate the facts of 
Instruction. physiology to the young so as to avoid sug- 


gesting evil to minds not mature enough to 
resist it. Not to give such instruction is to expose the ignorant 
to evils, of which the White Slave Traffic is but one of tha 
external symptoms: to give it prematurely may be to allow passion 
the start of reason and grace. Thus action is imperative, yet 
action may be disastrous. We have recently reviewed several 
books by Catholic authors wherein the task has been essayed: it 
forms, besides, the subject of many volumes by non-Catholics, 
some of which are really appeals to prurience disguised as science, 
and most of which ignore the principles of ‘moral pathology. 
We find in Catholic authors a general agreement that such in- 
struction should be gradual and individual, a method which is 
surely the dictate of common sense, since children vary so widely 
in precocity. But many non-Catholic authors, who have little 
conception of the virtue of purity, throw all reticence to the 
winds, and do not scruple to advocate public teaching of such 
matters to little children. Ip a State which still calls itself 
Christian, but which has assuredly lost much of tthe spirit of 
Christianity, we have no security that this abomination will not 
some day be proposed and enacted as law, or, more probably, 
insinuated into educational practice by “ administrative ” orders. 
America is at present the happy hunting-ground of many experi- 
mentalists of this sort who, under plea of ‘Eugenics ” or some 
such high-sounding theory, aim at urging the State to still 
further encroachments upon parental duties and rights. There 
seems no limit to the wild prescriptions advocated, yet the posi- 
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tion is intelligible. A breach has been effected with Christian 
tradition. The Church, by her direct teaching and by her 


insisting on parental responsibility in this matter aims at 
securing that children should be warned discreetly and individ- 
ually and in good time about the physiological facts that concern 
them. Take away the Church’s teaching, destroy the sense of 
responsibility in parents, and, as in every other case of neglected 
duty, you give a pretext tio the interference of the State. 


— We are threatened with further legislation 
Catholic Principles about education in the near future—threatened, 
ae for in the absence of sound principles in our 
legislators, Catholics, who are, of all others, 
most solicitous for the real moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the young, must needs view with distrust the efforts of 
Parliament to reform our present costly and confused system. 
It cannot be too often repeated that the two principles on 
which, for Catholics, no compromise is possible, are first, that! 
education itself should be primarily moral,—a discipline of will, 
a formation of character and therefore essentially religious— 
and, secondly, that education is no concern of the State’s, except 
in so far as parental inability or negligence or perversity gives 
the community a title to interfere. The first principle is dia- 
metrically opposed to the chimera called “ secular" education, 
for in the nature of things unless religion is taught irreligion 
will be, whereas if theism is debarred as a creed atheism should on 
the same grounds be discarded too. The second principle finds 
expression in a fact, which the present Bishop of Salford very 
early on in this prolonged struggle emphasized in a powerful 
pastoral, viz., that teachers, whether chosen voluntarily by parents 
or appointed in their default by the State, stand essentially ix 
loco parentum, and cannot overrule the parental right to decide 
the religion of the child. Judging by a recent utterance of 
Dr. Clifford’s, that ‘‘ veteran educationalist ” as his friends fondly 
call him—though what he has done for education except confuse 
its principles no one has ever pointed out—has yet to learn the 
second at least of these two elementary facts. -Speaking in 
December last, at a meeting of the Northern Counties Education 
League, the “ veteran ”’ said :— 
The right to determine what religious teaching should be 
given to a child was the one right of the voter. It would 
be a most unjust thing to give parents the right to deter- 
mine to have this or that or the other, simply because he 
happened to be a parent. The schools were not built to 
relieve the parent: the primary object was to make citizens. 
Thus if little John Clifford had been brought up in a community 
of Jews, that Hebrew State would have been justified in making 
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an Israelite of him. And worse even might have happened if 
he had been bred, say, in Cork: for there the Catholic voters 
could have insisted on his being reared a Papist! We trust that 
the crude Socialism of this utterance of his is apparent even to 
the doctrinaires that hold sway at Whitehall. Dr. Clifford is 
rightly anxious that the education which the State pays for should 
produce good citizens, but he should remember that amongst 
the things which Cesar may rightly claim as his due are not 
included the souls of little children. 


Secular Ed ' These ‘‘ reformers’’ who, in the name of 
ecular ucation ; , : 
democracy, thus thrust the State into a false 


is ca : aie 

: position, do not seem to realize that their views, 
Undemocratic. pig ; : 

so far from being democratic, are really the 


denial of democracy. They deprive the poor man of a right, 
which the rich are allowed freely to claim and exercise. Amongst 
that portion of the community which can pay for its children’s 
education there is no religious difficulty. The parent hires the 
schoolmaster who suits him; no one disputes his liberty to do 
this, even though for the practucal work of life the education 
given should be in many ways defective. The poor man cannot 
do this: the State in its own interest, to be sure, bulz also in 
its care for the indigent, steps in to help him. Is it democratic 
on the part of the State to ignore or override the natural right 
of the poor parent to have his child educated in his own 
conscientious belief, and to take advantage of his poverty to 
discriminate against his creed? We admit that the principle 
is of universal application. It concerns all the poor, whether 
Jews, Protestants or Catholics. The Church would emphatically 
condemn the action of a Catholic government which compelled 
non-Catholic children to receive Catholic teaching against the 
wishes of their parents, just as she condemns, and all honest minds 
condemn, the conduct of those Protestant proselytizers in Ireland 
and Italy who trade on the indigence of parents to rob children 
of their faith. Unhappily so far are our ‘‘ democrats” from 
recognizing the injustice of this attitude that some of those most 
concerned—certain of the working-men of the Trades Unions 
—are always tending to go outside their province to inflict this 
wrong upon their fellow-workmen. In the trank and practical 
recognition of parental right lies the only hope of educational 


peace. 
The late Editor of this periodical never wearied 

Pseudo- in the task of exposing and denouncing the 
Science. arrogance and unreasonableness of those 


rationalists who aimed at proving that science 
was essentially opposed to religion. The fallacies, self-contra- 
dictions, baseless assumptions, logical flaws that abound in their 
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writings were mercilessly detected and dissected in his. The 
true attitude of the scientific inquirer is that of humility and 
reverence in face of the mysteries of nature, but the rationalist 
is commonly inflated with his little knowledge and oblivious of 
his abysmal ignorance. The theory of evolution puts him in 
possession of a means of synthetizing natural phenomena, but 
it brings him no nearer the origin of things. He has found the 
railway lines and therefore imagines that he knows why the train 
moves. That this spirit of dogmatic intolerance still reigns 
amongst agnostics, Mr. Cecil Chesterton has amusingly shown 
in an article entitled ‘““ By Order of Darwin,’! wherein he points 
out the obscurantist tendencies of those who make the Origin 
o/ Species their Gospel, how they cleave to their unproven 
theories and refuse to confront inconvenient facts. It is to 
these facts that Mr. Chesterton recalls them, showing that the 
allegec gradual evolution pf man from the brute still rests, 
and rests insecurely upon mere analogy, for, as far back as we 
can trace the history of the race, men have existed in a com- 
paratively civilized, as well as in a barbarous, state. We trust 
that Mr. Chesterton will continue thus to analyze agnostic assump- 
tions, for they have been so often dinned into the public ear 
that the public has lazily ceased to question them. In the fable 
the courtiers said: ‘“* What beautiful clothes the King wears!” 
and the people echoed their admiration. So the Rationalist 
exclaims: “‘ How grand and symmetrical and soul-satisfying is 
the theory of evolution!” and the people all ‘cry, “ Ah!” till 
scme sincere mind with childlike directness asks ‘‘but is it true?” 
Then the Rationalist begins with shame to be a real Agnostic. 


a ete In the realms of literature, also, something 
akin to the above fable of the King and the 
aA Courtiers has been enacted by the publication 
of Mr. Edward Thomas’ critical study of Swin- 
burne. And the lesson of the book has been enhanced by a 
review in the -4¢heneum,? which endorses its main conclusions, 
for the Atheneum for long years has been the chief among the 
courtiers who clamorously called attention to the lovely raiment 
—the fine poetic equipment—of this so-called King of song. Mr. 
Thomas enlarges upon the wonderful mastery of metrical form 
evinced by the poet which made many of his pieces veritable 
tours de force, but he is equally insistent upon what must have 
struck many readers—his lack of notable and quotable utter- 
ances.» Swinburne’s essential power, according to Mr. Thomas, 
was a power of what might be called verbal atmosphere: he has 
‘almost no magic felicity of words . .. no poet could be 
* The New Witness, Jan. 16. * Dec. 7, 1912. 
3 Any good Dictionary of Quotations will illustrate this fact. 
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poorer in brief, electric phrases, pictorial or emotional.’’ His forte 
lay “in keeping up a stately solemn play of words not unrelated 
to the object suggested by his title and commencement, but 
more closely related to rhymes, and yet in the end giving a 
compact and powerful impression.” 

‘Not unrelated to the object,” is somewhat qualified praise, 
but the Atheneum is more equivocal still :— 

More than once [says the reviewer] the figure .of Swin- 

burne appears before us, as we read, like -that of some 

heroic aeronaut, beating a perilous yet a triumphant path 

through regions half mist, half vacuum, lifted and lifting 

us with him, as it were by a miracle, above those insatiable 

waters whose name (if we must give them a name) is 

nonsense. 
We welcome this plain speaking as a healthy reaction from the 
Watts-Dunton style of indiscriminate eulogy, and we note further 
that the reviewer finds reason to dispute Swinburne’s claim to 
be even a musical singer. ‘‘ Considering the poems merely as 
vehicles of sensuous pleasure, we find them invaded by a certain 
unmusical reverberation which arises precisely from the pre- 
ponderance of rhythm in their appeal.”” But the most serious 
charge of all is that in which both writers coincide, viz., the 
absence of any real moral conviction in the poet’s message. This 
is how the charge is expressed: “* We agree with Mr. Thomas 
in regarding Swinburne’s advocacy of freedom as a light matter, 
and in believing that ‘ accident has consecrated to Liberty, Love 
and Peace a nature that might have sung Tyranny, Hate and 
War with equal bigotry.’’’ It is no wonder that Swinburne is 
already half forgotten. ‘‘ All men are of no account that have 
not the knowledge of God.” 


Whether Swinburne will hereafter be read only 

Fr. Gerard in anthologies we do not venture to prophesy. 
Hopkins, S.J But there is one poet who at present can only 
be read in such collections who will surely 

come in time to separate publication and a much wider appre- 
ciation. We refer to Father Gerard Hopkins, S.J., of whose 
career some account was given in these pages nearly four years 
ago.1 The latest anthology to include some of his work is 
“Q's” Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, which contains his 
sonnet, ‘“‘A Starlight Night,’—a wonderful combination of 
glittering imagery and deep spiritual meaning. His literary 
remains, as is well known, are in the ‘keeping of Mr. Robert 
Bridges, who is credited with the intention of ‘editing them: 
it is to be hoped that this purpose will soon find fulfilment, for 
as a reviewer in the Vew Witness for December 26th, remarks 


* THE Month, July, August, September, 1909. 
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of Father Hopkins: ‘“ One of the most richly gifted singers of 
his age, it remains a standing disgrace to English literature that 
the reader has still to search for his works in occasional antho- 
logies.”” Father Hopkins was fond of experimenting in metre 
and rhythm and ‘was a bold coiner of new compound epithets, as 
for instance :— 

When drop-of-blood-and-foam-dapple 

Bloom lights the orchard apple, 

When thicket and thorp are merry 

With sz/ver-surféd cherry .. . 
peculiarities which repelled many lovers of the old ways, like 
his friend, Father Matthew Russell, a poet of another class. 
But, despite occasional dizarreries, the substance of his work 
is of genuine poetic quality, as is recognized by many who are 
eminent in literature, 


‘When, in the autumn of 1911, a crusade was 

To check started in Ireland against the sale of indecent 

OP A literature, it was feared by many that, after 

the first wave of enthusiasm had spent its 
force, the movement would languish and things would return 
to their old course. But, happily, those who organized the move- 
ment have aimed at permanence and, by a net-work of diocesan 
asscciations which meet periodically, have developed and system- 
atizec and co-ordinated it very effectively, as constant notices in 
the Catholic papers show. The Dublin Vigilance Committee 
has lately issued a report which traces the highly successful 
growth of the crusade. One of its newest features is the adminis- 
tration of a pledge which binds the person undertaking it, not 
only not to buy or read ‘“‘ any newspaper, periodical, book or 
post card of an immoral character,” but also “ not to purchase 
anything . .. in any book-shop or place . . . in which de- 
moralizing publications are known to be on sale.” In this very 
practical way pressure, the pressure of Catholic public opinion, 
is brcught to bear on newsvendors who put their pockets before 
their consciences, and gradually, it is hoped, the press will be 
purged of evil and degrading influences. 

Akin to this healthy manifestation of Christian principle is 
the organization, in England, of a voluntary censorship of cine- 
matograph films. arranged by the joint action of manufacturers 
and exhibitors. The low, suggestive and generally demoralizing 
character of the exhibitions in some of the innumerable 
‘“* cinemas,”’ which are so much frequented by children and young 
folk, make this measure one of practical necessity, and it is 
gratifying to note that men have not waited on the cumbrous pro- 
cesses of Parliament or the law to provide a remedy. Of course, 
the fanatics who think every restrictive measure of this sort 
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an outrage on liberty rather than a check on licence, are clamor- 
ous against this censorship, just as they protested at the measures 
of self-protection taken by the Lending Libraries some years 
age. But there is enough Christian conscience left in the com- 
munity to disregard such clamour. It is hoped that picture 
post-card manufacturers and stationers will form a similar 
“‘ combine ” in the interests of morality. It should be as feasible 
to prevent the minds of the public being injured by printed 
poison as it is to preserve their bodies from adultlerated food. 


The salutary administration of the “ cat,” 


es under the new law, to the vile traffickers in 

no a a 

Sian White Slavery has naturally provoked protests 
from those “ humanitarians” in Parliament 


who strove to prevent that penalty being sanctioned by the Bill. 
Such men ignore the fact that punishment is primarily penal— 
a retributive act in vindication of outraged justice and order. 
And they forget that, the ultimate sanction of the divine law, 
appointed by a God of infinite wisdom and goodness, is severe 
physical pain. There is nothing, therefore, unjust or unreason- 
able in the fact that Society, with authority delegated by God, 
punishes social crime partly by the infliction of physical suffer- 
ing. To call such penalties torture is to show ignorance both 
of history and ethics. Torture is physical pain administered to 
extort evidence, a proceeding wholly unjustifiable because affect- 
ing a subject not convicted of guilt. The flogging of criminals 
and the birching of schoolboys are operations identical in kind 
and have the same justification. Of course, abuse is possible 
here, as in all things human, but we see no reason to presume 
that abuse is inevitable. It is characteristic of your modern 
sentimentalist to dwell upon the one possible drawback of a 
practice he dislikes, and to ignore the ninety-nine actual advant- 


ages. 


Reviews. 


1.—CIVILIZATION AT THE CROSS ROADS:: 


Civilization at the Cross Roads contains the four lectures 
delivered by the author on the Noble foundation at Harvard 
University in 1911. The title is intentionally adopted to con- 
trast with the late Father Tyrrell’s Christianity at the Cross 
Roads, but Mr. Figgis explains that he does not wish to con- 


1 The Noble Lectures for 1911. By John Neville Figgis, Litt.D., of 
the Community of the Resurrection. London: Longmans. Pp. xi, 297. 


Price, 5s. net. 1912. 
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trovert the position taken up by the latter book. Still, in 
effect, he does controvert it, for, whereas Father Tyrrell’s 
contention was that the stage has been reached when Chris- 
tian; must choose between a “ Reduced Christianity ’’ and 
no Christianity at all, the contention of the volume before 
us is that not Christianity but civilization is now at the cross 
roads. The world, argues the author, has now to choose 
whether it will save civilization by returning to an integral: 
Christianity, or allow it to perish by substituting a reduced 
Christianity, which as such is shorn of its civilizing powers ; 
but it may rationally prefer the former of these alternatives, 
since it can do so without setting itself in opposition to any 
certified facts or truths of reason. 

‘ scientific fatalism,”’ as it has 


It is not to science, but to 
The dislike 


been well termed, that our difficulties are due. 
of miracles, more particularly of the Birth and Resurrection 
narratives, the hostility to the supernatural claims of Christ, 
to the doctrines of redemption and the sacramental gifts, all 
this, so far as most men are concerned, has little basis beyond 
the suspicion that science can find no place for them, and the 
assumption that science covers the ground. Minds en- 
chained in the categories of continuity, of inevitable evolution, 
the laws of cause and effect mechanically understood, all different 
names of the same notion, fall an easy prey to the determinist 
theory of personal action, and ‘the rationalistic projection of 
They treat as anthropomorphic and antiquated the 


history. 
and crave for a vision 


world-olc notions of sin and deliverance, 
cosmic and universal. 

If the domination of these ideas be not checked, Mr. 
Figgis sees that Western civilization must inevitably perish, 
built, as it has been, ‘‘ on the faith in personal values and the 
reality of freedom ’’; and “ on the belief that human nature 
through some act had fallen so low that it could only be 
raised by some power from without, and that redemption 
was brought by Jesus Christ and mediated by the Church.” 
What he conceives to be the path of deliverance he sets forth 
in his four lectures—to which he gives the symbolic names 
ot Armageddon or the Intellectual Chaos, Babylon or the 
Moral Crisis, Calvary or the Challenge of the Cross, Sion 
or the Christian Fact. In the first and second of these he 
insists that those who would have us reject the Christian claim 
have no alternative claim to offer us on which they are agreed, 
whilst the modern world, even as diagnosed by themselves, 
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stands in sore need of a redemption which unaided nature 
cannot effect. In his third lecture he contrasts with this 
situation of the world the gigantic nature of the Christian 
claim, which, in its belief in the life beyond, in the love of 
God, and the gift of grace, cannot but change all our stand- 
ards, and make us amazingly different from other folks. If 
this claim can be shown to have its basis in reality, it can 
save alike Christianity and civilization, but has it this basis? 
The fourth lecture affirms that it has. ‘* The facts of the 
life of Jesus are one with the history of the Church and the 
experience of the individual Christian.’’ The impression 
made by those facts at the time, and the continuance of that 
impression on the Church and its individual members, make 
one whole, and the problem is one as to the transcendental 
or normal, the supernatural or natural, character of this con- 
nected group of experiences. Mr. Figgis rightly emphasizes 
the necessity of thus viewing the group as one whole, and of 
not allowing oneself to assume that the judgment on its charac- 
ter is limited to the merely literary judgment of a question of 
documentary interpretation. ‘“ Half of the anti-Christian 
criticism of the records,” he well says, “ is in reality only an 
examination of this or that detail, with the humanist inter- 
pretations of the narrative as a whole taken for granted, but 
carefully concealed.”’ But “ no expert is needed to pronounce 
on the general character of the impression created by 
the accounts of Jesus or the experiences of St. Paul.” If 
these be read and pondered devoutly, do they not tell of some 
invasion from the world beyond, of some irruption of the 
divine? The mental climate of our own day may, it is true, 
make the recognition of this fact difficult to many. But is 
this climate in itself healthy? Is not its atmosphere satur- 
ated with that scientific fatalism which is in conflict with the 
realities of freedom and personality quite as much and for 
the self-same reason, as it is opposed to the beliefs in the 
miraculous and the supernatural? 

This, speaking broadly, is the author’s argument, which 
he develops with an insight and a breadth of outlook, to- 
gether with a wealth of choice citations, that will cause his 
book to take high rank in the literature of Christian Apolo- 
getics. If the force of some of his reasonings is impaired 
by the necessity of allowing for so many varieties of Chris- 
tian belief, that is a necessity of his position, and is not al- 
together without compensating advantages. The chief criti- 
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cism we should pass on the book is on the obscurity of the 
style. It might almost be thought that the author had of set 
purpose avoided all such key-words or collocations of em- 
phasis as might, if admitted, have guided the reader to the 
precise path of his thought. It is true this style is somewhat 
in vogue at the present time, but how, when forced to contend 
with its perplexities, one longs for a little French lucidity. 


2.—ENGLAND’S FRENCH QUEEN:.' 

This is a singularly charming biography which Miss Haynes 
has provided of the consort of the unfortunate Charles I. 
It seems to us to possess nearly all the good qualities which 
one looks for in a work of the kind. To begin with’ it is 
thoroughly sympathetic. There is no attempt to disguise 
Henrietta Maria’s obvious failings, but the tone is throughout 
kindly. We have here the sort of account that might have 
been given by an honest and devoted servant who knew his 
mistress well enough to laugh at her a little, to scold her a 
little, and to love her a great deal. Then, in addition to this, 
the work is based, as the discerning reader will soon perceive, 
upon a very genuine study of the available materials. Miss 
Haynes has not only acquainted herself with the history of 
the times as it is presented in printed books, but she has 
workead at the Record Office; the Archives Nationales, and all 
the great libraries, and she has even routed out many valu- 
able documents from the archives of the See of Westminster. 
It would have been easy with the enormous mass of informa- 
tion thus collected, to produce a thoroughly stodgy and un- 
readable volume, but the author has had the good sense to 
assimilate her materials before committing them to paper. 
Her touch is light and quite in keeping with the character of 
her gay-hearted heroine. Indeed, there are many pages that 
remind us of the manner of the classical French memoir- 
writers of that age. The style is clear, the arrangement of 
the book orderly, and trivialities are as a rule avoided. 
To say the truth, it seems to us such an excellent piece 
of work that we almost feel impatient that this con- 
scientious labour has been spent upon a personage who, 
charming as she was, is nevertheless not to be regarded as one 
of the great moving forces of the century in which she lived. 

’ Henrietta Maria. By Henrietta Haynes. With twelve Illustrations 
London: Methuen. Pp. xvi, 336. Price, 10s.6d. net. 1912. 
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In any case, we are convinced that Miss Haynes will be guilty 
of no presumption if in future books she sets herself to deal 
with themes of more extended range. If we have any 
criticism to offer, it would be that the writer has here and there 
been a little too eager to find and present an original view of 
the crises in Henrietta’s chequered career. We are conscious, 
for example, of a certain lack of proportion and sobriety when 
we read: 

No single act was more fatal to his (Charles’) throne, or more 
prejudicial to the ultimate interests of the Catholics than the 
establishment of the agency which brought into England Panzani, 
Con, and Jater Rosetti. As these worthy men rolled about London 
in their fine carriages, secure in the royal favour, and none daring 
to make them afraid, they believed that they were helping forward 
the conversion of England. In reality they were rivetting for more 
than a century longer the chains of the English Catholics. 


As to the “ rolling about London in fine carriages * we 
confess we are sceptical. The fact rests upon evidence that 
ought not to be pressed. Miss Haynes does not seem to have 
been always quite careful enough in correcting her proofs. 
The footnotes, and more particularly the French titles and 
quotations contained in them, would yield a fairly large crop 
of misprints. See, for example, the footnotes on pp. 133, 
233, 327, dec. 


3-—-MARRIAGE AND THE SEX PROBLEM.:' 

‘““ Men,” says Dr. F. W. Foerster in his Sexualethik und 
Sexualpaddégogik, of which Marriage and the Sex Problem 
is an English translation, “* have sinned in all ages, but 
it has remained for our own age to make a new morality out 
of uncontrolled frivolity and loose passion, and to obliterate, 
in the sexual sphere, every distinction between strength -of 
character and its opposite.” His object in writing is to 
examine the specious defences set up on behalf of this so- 
called “new morality,” and to vindicate as’ against it the 
time-honoured morality which the Christian religion has 
built up on the ruins of paganism. Dr. Foerster is an acute 
observer, and, though the delicacy of his subject-matter makes 
it undesirable, as he himself would declare, that his book 


1 By Dr. F. W. Foerster, Lecturer in Ethics at the University of 
Zirich. Translated from the German by Meyrick Booth, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
London: Wells, Gardner and Co. Pp. xx. 228. Price, 5s. net. 1912. 
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should be open to all, it is a most valuable book for parents 
and those who are charged with the education of the young, 
as well as for those young people who need a prophylactic 
against the poisoned atmosphere in which perchance they are 
compelled to live. What imparts a special interest to the 
author’s reasoning is that, as the translator’s Preface points 
out, he “‘ was brought up in an entirely non-religious atmos- 
phere.” As a young man he had socialistic sympathies, and ° 
was even imprisoned for that cause, but he came to feel that 
no Utopia of social reconstruction could save the human 
race, unless accompanied by a greatly-increased inward de- 
velopment on the part of the individual. Then he turned 
his attention to the problem of moral education, and became 
conspicuous among the leaders of the International Union 
of Ethical Societies. But the more he observed and re- 
flected, the more he became convinced that “‘ morality stand- 
ing alone lacked a secure basis, and that the highest de- 
velopment of character would not be attained in the absence 
of religious belief.” Thus he drew nearer to Christianity, 
and eventually reached the conclusion that the Christian re- 
ligion was “the sole foundation for both social and individual 
life.’’ Nor has he stopped at the Protestant type of Chris- 
tianity, as his rationalistic friends have been quick to perceive, 
for they have condemned the present work for its “ catholi- 
cising tendency.” ‘ But,” he asks, “ is it in accordance with 
the spirit of free inquiry to reject a genuine scientific opinion 
because it happens to be in agreement with the standpoint of 
the Catholic Church?” Still, he “is not a Catholic,” and, 
though on other grounds one might wish he were, his reason- 
ing is the more valuable to us on this account as a demon- 
stration that the Catholic system, in so far as it bears on the 
problems he takes in hand, is the one which accords best, 
rather, which accords alone, with the conclusions of a sound 
psychology, sociology, and pedagogy. His argument is in 
fact a vindication of Catholicism from its pragmatist side, 
which is the most we could expect from a non-Catholic. Had 
the author personal experience of the Sacraments, he would 
realize that there is a further source of the superior moral 
strength which the Catholic religion can furnish. 

Dr. Foerster divides his book into two parts, one on the 
Ethics of Sex, the other on Education and Sex, the former 
part being in fact a preparation for the latter. In a pre- 
liminary chapter he takes note of the prevailing anarchy in 
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regard to moral principles which characterizes the present 
age, and he contrasts “the mighty incompetence” of the 
numberless individualists who recommend each in his own 
sense a transformation of moral values, with “ the mighty 
competence ” of those standing behind the Christian tra- 
dition. Then descending to details he pursues his com- 
parative criticism into such subjects as Form and Freedom, 
the Value of the Monogamous Ideal, Motherhood and Mar- 
riage, the Artificial Restriction of the Family, the Indispensa- 
bility of the Ascetic Ideal, Religion and Sex; and in the sec- 
ond part, the Education of the Will, the Protective Value of 
a Sense of Shame, Sexual Education in the School, the Value 
of Christianity for our Morality and Civilization. Grave sub- 
jects these on which our Catholic Educationalists need to form 
their minds, and it is with reluctance one refrains from tran- 
scribing some specimens of its rich and wholesome material. 
But these few words may suffice to send readers of the class 
indicated direct to its pages. 


4—THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPA:DIA: 

We may heartily congratulate the Editors of 7e Catholic 
Encyclopedia on having issued their fifteenth volume and 
thus completed the alphabet. The pressure upon our review 
space is such that we are unable to devote more than a short 
notice to this latest instalment, but we hope upon some future 
occasion to express our appreciation of this great work as a 
whole. Meanwhile we may indicate some of the principal 
contents in the present volume, which leaves the impres- 
sion, owing probably to the accident of alphabetical distri- 
bution, of a preponderance of shorter articles dealing with 
persons and places. None the less, there are many contribu- 
tions of more serious importance. Perhaps we may cite in the 
first place an article of forty-four columns upon the ‘“ Union 
of Christendom,” by Father Sydney Smith. It deals in 
general with the historical aspect of the principal heresies and 
schisms in the past, and particularly with the prospects of re- 
union between the Catholic, Orthodox and Anglican Churches 
at the present time. The article ‘ United States ” (forty-six 
columns) occupies less space than that devoted to some other 
countries, e.g., Italy or Japan, but it must be remembered 


1 The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. XV, pp. 1—800. London: Caxton 
Publishing Company. Price, 27s. 6d. 
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that separate articles are devoted to each State of the Union 
as well as to all the dioceses. Dr. McCarthy seems in any 
case to have treated his subject capably and with commend- 
able restraint. In the field of history prominence is naturally 
given to the Councils of Trent and the Vatican, which have 
been accorded eleven and thirteen columns respectively, but it 
is characteristic that the heading “Vatican” (é.e., the palace) 
claims over fifty columns. Among articles of theological im- 
portance we may notice especially “‘ Trinity,’ by Father G. H. 
Joyce, and “ Virgin Birth of Christ,’ by Father Durand. 
“Virgin, devotion to the Blessed,”’ ‘Welsh Church,” ‘*Witch- 
craft,” and some minor subjects fall to Father Thurston. 
Abbot Gasquet contributes an interesting account of the “Vul- 
gate, Revision of,” but the short notice of the Vulgate itself 
has to be looked for under “Versions of the Bible.”” English 
Catholics will be specially interested in the articles devoted to 
Westminster, and to Cardinals Wiseman and Vaughan. The 
illustrations, as in previous volumes, are for the most part 
excellent, though the likeness of Cardinal Vaughan is not one 
of those that would be most easily recognized. A coloured 
plate, which reproduces the Cope and Chasuble of the Henry 
VII. set, now at Stonyhurst, has made the best of a difficult 
subject. In conclusion we must confess to having detected 
a rather alarming number of misprints, especially in the lat- 
ter part of the volume. We can only hope that in a supple- 
mentary issue a more satisfactory list of errata may be pro- 
vided than that which occupies the last pages of the present 
instalment. 


5-—SCOTTISH AND IRISH HISTORY-.: 

Mr. Meikle, though perhaps somewhat indebted to 
Dr. W. Law Mathieson for his inspiration, has brought to 
his task a diligence and a thoroughness of research which 
make his book a history of considerable power and value. 
Beginning with the awakening that followed the American 
war, he describes the unrest which followed the French Re- 
volution, and the rise of “‘ The Friends of the People,’ and 
eventually the trials of Muir, Watt and others, and the Volun- 
teer Movement, which proved to be a turning point. There 

* Scotland and the French Revolution. By Henry W. Meikle, M.A. 
Glasgow: Maclehose. Pp. xix, 317. Price, 10s. net. 1912. 


The Beginnings of Modern Ireland. By Philip Wilson. Dublin: 
Maunsel andCo. Pp. xxi, 440. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1912. 
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were still dark days to come, and the French designs against 
Scotland and Ireland were full of danger; but the war cloud 
passed, and milder measures prevailed, and eventually we 
come to the Reform Bill of 1832, as the final sequence to 
the French Revolution. The chief novelty in the work is 
the constant use of French State Papers, which prove both 
clearly and vividly the reality of French influence during this 
period. 

Mr. Meikle’s book has indeed its sad pages, but the in- 
terest of Mr. Wilson’s is poignant from first to last. The 
Beginnings of Modern Ireland are here studied so far back 
as the time of the early Tudor Sovereigns, and we see but 
too clearly the dismal success of those strong tyrants in beat- 
ing down anything, however worthy of respect and admira- 
tion, which did not fall in with their whims. Mr. Wilson’s 
sympathies are clearly not with the ancient Church; but he 
exerts himself manfully to be fair, and answers with good 
effect some of the charges brought against her. His weak 
point is that he is too entirely occupied with the rascally 
officials, who represented the English Crown. The reason of 
this peeps out, we think, in occasional depreciatory refer- 
ences to oral tradition. It is true that the English papers 
about Ireland are very numerous, very clear, and fairly easy 
of access; whereas the Irish records proper have been al- 
most all destroyed, and the remainder are, by comparison, 
hard of access and insufficiently edited. Still we are con- 
vinced that, with greater diligence, a good deal more would 
be found than Mr. Wilson imagines. If he will refer to this 
periodical, for instance, for December, 1903, he will find 
an account of the first Jesuits in Ireland, which he might 
have studied to great advantage. If he can prevent his fur- 
ther studies from being merely a history of the English in 
Ireland, it will bid fair to be a work of considerable and 


permanent value. 


6.—AN EARLY PLAN OF ROME.! 
As compared with other cities, Rome is extraordinarily 
fortunate in the evidence available for problems of topo- 
graphy. Already in 1551 a map of considerable size, more 


than six feet long and four and a half feet broad, was en- 


1 Roma al Tempo di Giulio III. La pianta di Roma di Leonardo Bufalini 
del 1551, riprodotta con introduzione di F. Ehrle, S.J. Roma: Danesi. 


Price, 20 lire. 1I9g1t. 
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graved in Rome by one Leonardo Bufalini, described in his 
will as a “ carpenter,” but in reality, as is shown in the intro- 
duction of the work before us, a man of a wide range of 
capabilities, always of a practical order, which would en- 
title us to describe him either as an engraver or as a military 
engineer. He was not a scholar, but he nevertheless pro- 
duced, in dependence upon the pre-existing works of such 
antiquaries as Marliano and Lucio Fauno, a map which com- 
bined indications of the ancient sites and buildings with a 
relatively accurate presentment of the landmarks of the city as 
they existed in his time. Father F. Ehrle, who has for so 
many years been known as the working director of the Bidblio- 
teca Vaticana, has published a facsimile of this precious map 
from one of the only two copies at present known to be in 
existence, one of them in the Vatican Library, the other in 
the British Museum. The reproduction by a photographic 
process of the old engraver’s work is in every way admirable, 
and does the greatest credit to the well-known firm of Danesi 
in Rome. Father Ehrle’s Introduction, as might safely be 
taken for granted, is equally irreproachable. He investi- 
gates the previous history of Roman cartography, studies the 
scanty information available concerning Bufalini and _ his 
sources, and prints in a more legible form the extensive letter- 
press which originally was not actually engraved on the face 
of the map, but printed on slips of paper pasted along the 
lower margin. No commendation can be necessary to show 
the very high value for the study of Roman topography which 
is possessed by the series of rarissime Piante, of which the 
present issue forms the earliest in date. Of the whole series 
of eight maps which it is intended to reproduce, two have 
now appeared, while the great map of Rome in the time of 
Urban VIII. (1623-1644) is at the present moment passing 
through the press, and the Maggi-Mascardi plan of the 
Vatican (1615) is promised at an early date. 


7.—SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY.' 


1. The Criteriologia of Father Jeanniére is a laudable effort 
to deal with the vexed question of Epistemology in an orderly 
and scientific way. Though the main portions of the book are 

1 Criteriologia, vel Critica cognitionis certe. Auctore Renato Jeanniére, 
S.J. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. xvi, 616. Price, 5.oofr. 1912. 

Cursus Philosophie Naturalis. Auctore J. de la Vaissiére, S.J. Paris: 

Beauchesne. 2vols. Pp. xix, 343, and xix, 399. Price, 3.o0fr. 1912 
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written in Latin, free use is made of French, especially in the 
notes and in the excellent recapitulations with which each 
chapter concludes. It may be that the treatment of the 
subject in many Latin text-books will give rise to a suspicion 
that in this book also we shall find too much insistence on 
theories that have little to do with present needs; if this 
suspicion does arise, it can be easily expelled by opening the 
book anywhere at random. Indeed, if any fault is to be found 
in the topics chosen for discussion, it would be that the author 
has rather overcrowded his pages with the names of recent 
writers. Some of the latter would be not a little surprised to 
find their theories appearing so suddenly in a Latin dress. 
A notable feature of the book is the very full bibliography 
prefixed to each thesis. 

Throughout the book there is a manifest desire to be fair 
to opponents ; and we think he has condensed their positions 
with great care and loyalty. Again, he is very desirous of 
meeting modern philosophers on common ground; but in 
endeavouring to do so, he seems at times to take his stand on 
what most scholastic philosophers would consider to be 
distinctly uncommon ground. For example, his seventh thesis 
runs thus; ‘“ Before any critical inquiry, we must not pre- 
suppose as justified that natural certitude which all men 
have with regard to the mind’s aptitude for attaining to a 
knowledge of things. Universal doubt, not positive but 
negative, gives the right method of procedure.’’ He explains 
that all truths without exception (e.g., first principles, dogmas 
of faith, &c.), are subjected to the same negative doubt; and 
in the Sommaire of this thesis he again adds: ‘‘ Le doute 
critique est universal. . . . De plus il est réel”’ (p. 118). Against 
such a position some readers may be tempted to quote the 
words of the Vatican Council anathematizing the systematic 
doubt of Hermes; but our author points out on p. 115, that 
only positive doubt is there condemned. Still, we think that 
the position is over-bold; and, in any case, we should prefer 
Cardinal Mercier’s terminology, abstention, ignorance voulue. 
Nor do we see how the author, consistently with his general 
position, succeeds in getting rid of the doubt, be it ever so 
negative. 

2. Natural Philosophy, as understood in Father de la 
Vaissiére’s two volumes, comprises Cosmology and Psychology. 
The author’s presentment of these two subjects is worthy of 
all praise. While the traditional positions taken up by 
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scholastic philosophers are in the main adhered to, he brings 
to the elucidation and vindication of these a great array of 
scientific facts and principles, and current theories on the 
opposite side are carefully weighed in the balance, and 
generally found wanting. In fact, sound philosophy and 
modern erudition are very happily blended in these volumes. 
The style is clear, and the argumentation for the most part 
convincing. 

Besides abundant references, a special feature of this work 
is found in the Annotationes, a collection of notes (mostly in 
French) which could not be put conveniently in the text, but 
which are inserted at the end of each volume. 

In reading this work we noticed several points which seem 
to call for criticism. Perhaps we may be allowed to mention 
three. 

(1) When the author suggests (v. i. p. 113), that the laws 
of Nature cannot be established without reference to the 
attributes of God, he seems to be confusing two things, viz., 
the fact of the existence of laws and the guarantee for their 
continued observance. The statement holds good only with 
regard to the latter. 

(2) In dealing with the question as to whether the so-called 
secondary qualities (colours, &c.) exist independently of the 
percipient subject ‘‘ formally ” or only “ causally,” the former 
theory is defended, and the argument is, that in that doctrine 
alone the psychological facts are duly explained, while those 
of the physical and physiological order are therein equally 
well safeguarded. Now, in proof of the first statement 
assertion is made to do duty for argument, while the facts 
adduced in support of the modern theory are treated simply 
as objections, and only a few of them are mentioned at all. 
The arguments of Father Griinder in support of the theory are 
not met or even considered; and the monograph of that 
writer, De qgualitatibus sensibilibus, is apparently not held worthy 
of mention, though it is the most important contribution to 
the literature of the subject in recent years. 

(3) The author holds that the theory of Transformism, 
although unproved, is not impossible (non repugnat). This 
conclusion is acceptable, but the way by which it is reached 
is peculiar. It is not impossible, it is urged, that a being 
belonging to one species should be the proximate cause of a 
being belonging to another, since this takes place in substantial 
changes in the inorganic world. We should have thought that 
the disparity was manifest. 
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However, these are points in which there may be legitimate 
difference of opinion. We heartily recommend this excellent 
manual to those of our readers whom it may concern. 


8.—_ETHICS AND THE FAMILY.’ 

We particularly wish to premise that this brief review is 
not meant to preclude a lengthier study of this very im- 
portant book. Mr. Lofthouse’s earlier volume, Z/hics and 
Atonement, will not be unknown to theologians; and it will 
be of especial interest to those of them who are concerned 
especially with the office of Adam, and of Christ, as heads 
of the human family, and the consequent doctrines of original 
sin and vicarious redemption, to see the family brought into 
such close connection with fundamental ethic. But this 
book will be very valuable to many others than professional 
theologians: to the sociologist, the educationist, the econ- 
omist, and even the biologist. There is, Mr. Lofthouse be- 
lieves, one single spiritual impulse in humanity, and this is 
responsible at once for the varying expressions of ethical feel- 
ing, and of the family. All institutions, including these, (in 
so far as they, by being organized, become “ institutional’’), 
exist only to ensure to the human personality, which is 
spiritual, its full development and free play. But so ulti- 
mate is the family in all human history, that the contest of 
the future may, to Mr. Lofthouse’s seeing, be waged between 
the supporters and the opponents of the Family. How 
naturally the problems of infecundity, of prevention, of Eu- 
genics (and, as the author calls the “ allied science,” Eutro- 


phics), enter here. After the preliminary chapter on its 
importance, the author follows the family in History, and 
only thus—and surely he is wise—seeks for its origin. The 


Matriarchate and the marriage taboos are here inevitable 
topics. It is impossible to describe, even in close outline, 
the following chapters upon the rise of morals, the develop- 
ment of the virtues, the meaning of goodness. A chapter 
on the “ lessons of biology ” curiously prefaces those on the 


presuppositions of economics and the evidence of the social 
question: all successful industry, it is argued, has been fami- 
lial in character; the family is the model for the state and 
the basis of reform. This leaves the relations of the family 
with religion and special problems in its present and future 


1 By W. F. Lofthouse. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, 7s. 6d. 
net. Pp. xvi. 403. 1912. 
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to be dealt with—such as divorce, motherhood, women’s 
suffrage, and the poor. 

Any Catholic will have followed the general argument of 
this book with. delight and have sympathized strongly with 
its tendency. He will be enchanted to find the enormous ser- 
vice which the Church, alone with the Jews, is doing for 
the stability and fecundity of marriage, fully recognized. 
How then shall he not peculiarly regret to find an acerbity 
of tone, when the author alludes to the Church, out of keep- 
ing with that friendliness which should be his? Already we 
foresaw it, when on p. 3 we heard of the Roman clergy that 
they were “ condemned to celibacy.’’ To no sterile “ celi- 
bacy ”’ are they *‘ condemned,” but to a most fruitful chastity 
are they privileged. Here is the transition to a spiritual mys- 
ticism which Mr. Lofthouse does not even surmise. On 
p. 302 he seems to fancy that the Church tolerates marriage, 
but that “for true holiness it must be abjured with as 
thorough a hatred and as deep-rooted a fear as actuated 
Plato, &c.”” Alas, that such authors, learned in the “ origins 
of religion,” would study in person and as closely those of its 
living professors who are at their doors! Incidentally, on 


sé 


p. 299, he seems to agree with those who suggest that * the 
term ‘ religious ’ has been denied toall . . . save those who 
have taken on them the vows of celibacy.”’ He surely is 


aware of the technical value of that name, and how, according 
to it, the Benedictine may be said to belong to a different 
‘religion’ to the Franciscan’s, and the Dominican to the 
Jesuit’s? Of course, he is booked to deny the virginity of 
Mary. Is he not troubled by her Son’s? , 


Short Notices. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
To be Catholic in faith is to be catholic too in sympathies, especially 
towards “those of the Household,” and therefore all Catholics should 
welcome the two annuals which tend to unify and consolidate our ranks 
by making us better known to each other, viz., The Catholic Directory and 
The Catholic Who’s Who (Burns and Oates: Is. 6d. and 3s. 6d. net, 
respectively). In the former, now in its 76th year of issue, and wonder- 
fully cheap for its size and importance, the editor is able to announce 
yet more additions and improvements, notably an attempt to estimate the 
Catholic population of Great Britain and the Empire. As the habit of 
travel grows amongst us this volume, giving a conspectus of the Church’s 
activities at home and abroad, becomes more indispensable. It would add 
to the convenience of reference if the name of the county were given at the 
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head of each page dealing with diocesan church accommodation and 
services, and if in addition to the excellent Church-map of Greater London 
the old general map of the whole country were retained. Zhe Catholic 
Who's Who also continues to improve ; the entries are more numerous 
and more concise, although some would be the better for further revision, 
This volume also contains a useful Guide to Catholic Colleges and Boys’ 
and Girls’ Schools and a summary of interesting events during 1912. 

One natural result of the formation of new Ecclesiastical Provinces 
is their desire to have separate directories of their own, wherein matters of 
provincial interest can receive fuller attention. The Official Catholic 
Directory of the Province of Birmingham (Washbourne: 6d. net, cloth 
Is. 6d. net.), edited by Canon Glancey, is the first fruits of that desire, and 
is admirably suited for its purpose. Besides a very detailed account of the 
various missions as they actually are, arranged alphabetically each with its 
county and diocese, the number of the Catholic population, the Elemen- 
tary Schools and the number of children attending them and the various 
Institutions which they serve, a vast amount of rubrical, religious, historical 
and general information is included, representing a great expenditure of 
care and labour. We notice that the editor has been able to accomplish 
what has hitherto been unattainable in the general Catholic Directory, viz., 
the insertion in the clergy-list of the dates of birth and ordination of those 
there enumerated, as well as the missions, etc., served by each. A very 
full and interesting Parish Diary comprising the chief Catholic events in 
the Province during 1912 is aiso a noteworthy feature, and particularly 
commendable is Canon Glancey’s minute account of the educational con- 
dition of the Province. Considering that this is the first year of issue, and 
that, therefore, the whole has had to be set up from the beginning, the 
lowness of price is astonishing. 

Another annual of much and increasing importance is the Catholic Social 
Year Book for 1913 (Midland Counties Herald, Ltd. : 6d. net, cloth 1s. net), 
which is a record of the activities of the Catholic Social Guild and of the 
numerous other Catholic bodies devoted in one form or another to the 
practice of the Works of Mercy. True to the spirit of its foundation, 
the Guild discusses fully the Catholic aspect of various social events of 
1912, and sets forth the principles for the true solution of certain industrial 
problems. The annual reports of some twenty-five social organizations form 
items of much interest. A most useful and inspiring survey from the pens of 
various correspondents of Catholic Social activities, not only in Ireland and 
Scotland, but also in the Americas and on the Continent, occupies a con- 
siderable section of the book, which runs to nearly 200 pages, and is a 
marvel of cheapness. The Archbishop of Liverpool contributes a weighty 
and appreciative Preface. 

Of more general appeal is Messrs. A. and C. Black’s Who’s Who for 
1913, which, after expanding laterally till it almost formed a cube, has now 
shot up longitudinally into something like the format of the original Jen of 
the Time out of which it grew, without any apparent diminution of stoutness. 
Its price, too, has naturally expanded, and is now 15s. net. While glancing 
through this wonderful compilation of some 25,000 names, one is tempted to 
speculate how many are of sufficient eminence to rise above the waters of 
oblivion a few generations hence, but there is little room for doubt that 
most of them are of note, for the moment at least, and an account of them 
highly serviceable to all who are not professed recluses. The English- 
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woman’s Year-Book (A. and C. Black: 2s. 6d. net), contains much that 
may interest the mere male as well. It is singularly complete as regards 
the various departments of feminine activity and achievement, and there 
are evident signs of a desire not to ignore works which are specifically 
Catholic. Many convents are mentioned amongst educational institutions, 
and the aims of no less than twelve Catholic societies are given. The 
directory of notable women might be usefully enlarged by an inspection of 
our Catholic o's Who. Amongst reference-books, a new publication of 
Messrs. Black—Books that Count (5s. net), edited by W. Forbes Gray, is 
intended to be a popular Dictionary of Standard Books, to help the 
general reader to find the best and most concise account of any subject in 
which he may be interested. Some guide of this sort is necessary amid the 
welter that pours from our publishing houses, and these 5,500 volumes seem 
in general to be well chosen. The Catholic will hardly find the treatment 
of his faith under the section Ael/igion very satisfactory, for it has 
not been compiled with the aid of a first-hand knowledge of the 
subject. It matters little to him, but the “ general reader” will certainly be 
inadequately informed about the doctrine and history of the Church, if he 
depends only on the books cited here. A short estimate of each book is 
given, and details as to size, price, and publisher. The Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year-Book for 1913 (A. and C. Black: 1s. net), which grows with 
advancing years, contains all the information that writers for the press, 
daily or periodic, and black-and-white artists, most need, and is invaluable 
for its public. 


Amidst the recent output of the C.T.S., the most important book is 
Father John Fletcher’s Notes for Catholic Nurses (cloth, Is.). Father 
Fletcher is not only Chaplain to the Medical Guild of St. Luke, but is 
himself a M.R.C.S. ; this, joined to his pastoral experience, puts him in the 
best possible position to offer counsel and instruction to those engaged in the 
Christian duty of nursing, and the result is a very valuable little book which 
Catholic nurses will be sure to welcome. Besides various practical directions, 
there is a large selection of prayers for the use of the sick and the usual 
liturgical devotions which accompany the reception of the Last Sacraments 
The admirable little Catholic Scout's Prayer-Book, which has met with such 
a flattering reception, is now issued in a neat green cloth cover at 3d., and, 
bound together with Lady Amabel Kerr’s Life of Our Lord, at 6d.: in this 
form, doubtless, it can better stand the wear and tear of a scout’s life. The 
phenomenally successful Simple Prayer-Book of the C.T.S., has appeared 
translated into French as the Petit Paroissien (1d.), and we trust will have a 
great vogue amongst our French brethren. Mr. Britten, in Convent 
Inspection, an “open letter” addressed to the lady Secretary of the 
“League of Freedom,” which appeared in these pages last month, 
points out with much wealth of detail how desirable it would be if 
these good folk would only estimate the evidence on which they build 
their theories in the light of the characters of those that provide it. 
An institution, like an individual, is known by its enemies as well as by 
its friends: the professional foes of convents are generally—to put it 
mildly—no better than they should be, and often a sore trial to the more 
respectable of their supporters. The above is a penny pamphlet, as also is 
The Greater Songs of Praise, the Latin and English of the Magnzfcat, 
Benedictus, Nunc Dimittis, Benedicite, Te Deum, and Gloria in E-xcelsis. 
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The Irish Catholic Truth Society has published its yearly report, The 
Catholic Truth Annual (C.T.S. of Ireland : 6d.), a large quarto, handsomely 
illustrated and containing a full report of the October Conference and the 
important papers read thereat. Some of these, no doubt, will appear in 
separate form, such as Father R. Kane’s address on the “ Vocation of the 
Celt,” Father Fullerton’s on “‘ Capital and Labour and the Catholic Church,” 
Father Manly’s on “Spiritualism and Christianity "—titles which show 
that the Society aims at being actual and practical. The paper headed 
“Is the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland fulfilling its Mission?” is for 
domestic consumption, and will, we trust, effect its aim, that of arousing yet 
more zeal and energy in the Society. It would, one would think, result in 
the benefit of both organizations if there were a closer understanding 
between the Irish and the English C.T.S. In spite of varying conditions there 
is much produced by both Societies equally applicable to both sides of the 
Channel, which nevertheless fails to reach many whom it would benefit. 
Amongst the I.C.T.S. penny pamphlets, Father Plater’s address on Catholics 
and Social Action, delivered last May at the Mansion House, Dublin, 
deservedly holds a prominent place. It is a stirring appeal which has 
already borne much fruit. Other penny publications include a series of 
Irish stories, Links with the Past, and The Coming of the Children of 
Miledh, by M. J. O’ Mullane. 

Lourdes and the Holy Eucharist (Washbourne: 1d.) is the title of a 
striking paper read at the Vienna Congress, by Pére Aucler, S.J., and 
now translated with a note by Mr. D. Boothman. 

M. Abbé Cristiani is known for his excellent studies (after Denifle) of 
Lutheranism, and for some simple theological brochures. His Pages 
Doctrinales (Gabalda: 2fr.) are interesting both for themselves and as 
showing the excellent quality of the instruction in the Seminary of Moulins. 
These chapters are “apologetic,” and relate to God, His perfections, our 
knowledge of Him. Then Providence and the problem of evil; religion, 
toleration, revelation and miracle. We like this little book : it is clear, but 
not shallow ; it speaks a language which if not exactly modern, can easily 
be understood by moderns. We think it excellent for its transitional 
method, and its sincerity. 

M. Godefroid Kurth’s Mizraim, souvenirs d’Egypte (Téqui : Paris), is a 
pleasant book of travels written in a generally cultivated style. There is 
a quaint little inward dialogue on Philae and Assouan ; unlike the originator 
of the “ Picture or the baby” controversy, M. Kurth declares: “ Enére une 
vie humaine et Philé, je ne saurais hésiter.’ Or so, at least, speaks the 
grown man in him: the youthful poet in his soul declares that where beauty 
is gone, happiness cannot have increased. 

The collegians of the Ecole Massillon are fortunate in possessing so 
sane and direct a preacher as M. Lallemand, who sends us his third series 
of Allocutions pour les Jeunes Gens (Téqui: 3 fr.). His “talks” are in a 
good sense conventional. We have noticed one quotation which we should 
be sure contained a mere misprint, were it not for the atrocious misapplica- 
tions of Scripture we occasionally hear, and because at best it is but a para- 
phrase. We are being told of the innocent and victorious martyrs : then 
we read, Hi sunt gui vicerunt in sanguine, Agni. 

A new edition of Father de Gabriac’s Life of Father A. de Ponlevoy 
(Téqui: 4 fr.) has been produced. The Zi/ occupies the first volume: the 
second will contain a selection of his letters and ofuscula. We think that 
all these Lives, however edifying, are much too long. 
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That we live in an age of pessimism is proved by the flood of books 
insisting upon happiness and its true nature, and upon the human side of 
the Gospel ideal and narrative. A third series of the Marquis de Ségur’s 
studies, entitled La Bonté et les affections naturelles chez les Saints, has 
appeared (Téqui: 3fr.). The lives of relatively modern saints are here first 
outlined, then examined in detail from the author’s special point of view. 
Those chosen here include Xavier, Borromeo, Philip Neri, Pius V., 
Camillus de Lellis ; Francis of Sales and Francis Regis; Rodriguez and 
Claver ; Vincent de Paul, Fourier, Liguori ; Margaret Mary and Benedict 
Labre. The style is of course refined and not pietistic, while the book 
makes definitely for edification. We have pleasure in wishing it success. 

Mme. Goutay prints as motto to her Vers la Vie Pleine a la suite du 
P. Gratry (Téqui: 3.50 fr.), Montesquieu’s words: “Chose admiradle / 
La religion chrétienne, gui ne semble avoir @ objet que la filicité de l'autre 
wie, fait encore notre bonheur dans celle-ci.” It was suggested to the 
authoress by Cardinal Perraud, who wrote a letter encouraging her to 
proceed with the proposed book. The spirit of Father Gratry is one which 
never dies out, but one by which those accustomed to the pious literature 
of other schools profit far too little. Really all the profoundest controversies 
of our day have for centre the problem, In what sense can religion be 
regarded as a life at all? What is the relation between the supernatural 
life and the natural? Mme. Goutay makes in this book a real contribution 
to the Catholic understanding of these categories. She is orthodox, is 
strengthened by a genuinely scientific trend of thought, and adorned by 
more than a slight halo of true poetical feeling and diction. We are 
unusually anxious that this book should be read. We hope that all who 
are anxious to read sound piety, dressed in language not wholly threadbare, 
will buy Mme. Goutay’s book. This will encourage them to approach 
those sources from which she draws. 

Father Gratry naturally makes us think of Dupanloup. Mdlle. Netty 
du Boys, in whose parents’ house of La Combe, Dupanloup found his 
Bethany, has written an altogether charming and historically valuable 
book of Souvenirs de la Combe (Téqui: 3.50fr.). Mdlle. du Boys died 
prematurely, her work unfinished. Two lengthy appendices, as it were, 
relate the conversion of a remarkable English girl whose abjuration Mgr. 
Dupanloup received in Paris; and of another, “ Harriett S.,” who was 
received at La Combe. But we wish to emphasize this book, as we did 
Mme. Goutay’s, chiefly for the reason that it makes known to us a method 
and a language of spirituality of which we meet too little ; the ideals are of 
course of the unchangeable essence of Christianity ; but they are set forth 
with a firmness of intelligence, a charm of diction, and a human sympathy 
which are very rare indeed, at least in conjunction. 

M. Tissier’s La Vérité aux gens du Monde (Téqui: 3.s5ofr.) is a 
collection of sermons preached in Chartres Cathedral, which, while 
they appear in no special way appropriate to that supreme and almost 
miraculous building, are far removed from the stale conventionality seem- 
ingly suitable to that dull and dusty town. We cannot believe that many 
of his hearers “ deliver themselves over to ardent [modernistical] critiques ” 
of authority (p. 269). At Chartres, can there be worse modernism than the 
group over the high altar? Would that M. Tissier attacked that! How 
grateful we should be. £m attendant, the Sovereign Pontiff has personally 
thanked the arch-priest for preaching thus at the eleven o’clock Mass, 
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We have just re-read, with pleasure and stupefaction, in a French trans- 
lation by M. Demarés de Hill (Lethielleux: 2.50fr.), Father L. Coloma, S.J.’s 
Boy, which was here reviewed some time ago as Englished by Mr. Harold 
Binns. It is the fantastic yet realist, burlesque yet gruesome story of a 
passionate and tragically-ended friendship. Grandees, courtesans, priests, 
parvenues and plotters occupy its scene : murders, amours, Carlist intrigue, 
socialism, and masked balls supply flamboyant accessories. The end is 
exquisite. It is most significant, sociologically as well as just religiously, 
to see what Spain’s spiritual physicians need (and are willing, and are 
allowed) to offer to their clients by way of cure. 

M. Lethielleux sends to us a number of books suitable on the whole for 
supplying thoughts to preachers. M. I. L. Gondal, S.S., Superior of the 
Grand Séminaire of Toulouse, has compiled, in two volumes entitled Pour 
mes Homélies (12.00 fr.), outline “homélies” on the Sunday gospels from 
Advent to Pentecost, and thence again to Advent. He first offers the 
scriptural text, then a simple exegesis, then the spiritual lessons to be 
derived from these. The notes contain much information, and the text is 
distinctly useful and fertile in suggestion. Bossuet Moraliste (5.00 fr.), 
by M. P. Bonet, has an introductory chapter composed of “ opinions ” upon 
Bossuet drawn from the most varied sources: the motto of the book is 
from Emile Faguet: “It is curious that La Rochefoucauld, with his 
hundred or so pages of ‘thoughts,’ should be considered a great moralist, 
while Bossuet would have quite as many and as vigorous to offer, if only he 
had troubled to put them together in one volume.” This is what M. Bonet 
has interestingly done, in two main divisions, Man (death, love, pride, &c.), 
and Men (rich and poor, courtiers, hypecrites, &c.), adding useful and 
well-informed notes. At Notre Dame, Father M. A. Janvier, O.P., con- 
tinued last year his Lenten conferences on Catholic moral, of which the 
second printed collection deal with faith as a virtue and its contrary 
vices (Exposition de la Morale Catholique: La Foi: 4.oofr.). It will be 
remembered that the first collection, dealing with “morale spéciale,” treated 
the object and the acts of Faith. Thesins here considered are unbelief, heresy 
(with discussion of the Church’s attitude towards those who thus offend), 
and blasphemy. Religious, intellectual and “ social ” communication between 
faithful and unbeliever is also explained ; and the Good Friday and Easter- 
day conferences discuss sins against faith as revealed in Christ’s Passion, 
and against the Eucharist. There is a bibliography, and there are explana- 
tory notes. These conferences, being meant to instruct, cannot, we suppose, 
avoid animadverting with some austerity upon views unshared by their 
author, but we may be permitted to regret that he should have thought it 
necessary to put forward as certain the disputed opinion that the Church 
has, even indirectly, the zus e/adiz. Father J. P. Bock, S.J., of Sarajevo, 
has written an entire book (Le Pain Quotidien du Pater: 4.0ofr.) upon 
the clause of the Pater asking for our daily bread. He argues from 
scriptural exegesis and patristic and liturgical interpretation, that this 
clause refers directly to the Eucharist, and that this interpretation has fallen 
into discredit precisely according to the progressive abandonment of daily 
Communion. ‘The book is learned and highly approved. It is translated 
by M. A. Villien, of the Catholic Institute of Paris. 

Prenez et Lisez (3.00fr.) is translated from the German of Mgr. de 
Mathies by M. Ph. Mazoyer. It consists of “ Reflections on the Spirit of 
Christianity in the Twentieth Century.” Mgr. de Mathies is a man of 
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distinguished university career, of high social position, and a convert from 
Protestantism. He deals with the force that might accordingly be expected 
with subjects like “Religion without dogma,” Anticlericalism, Criticism, 
Science, the Zeitgeist. His Epilogue is entitled Renaitre et Combattre, and 
is a wise and stimiulating exhortation to a life at once old and new. 

W. Humphrey Page, K.S.G., has translated Father H. Faure’s Consola- 
tions of Purgatory (Washbourne: 2s. 6d. net), which is a closely reasoned 
and edifying little book destined, no doubt, to carry consolation to many. 

The translation by Father K. Digby Best, of the Oratory, of the 
Carthusian Spiritual Exercises, for the Purgative, [lluminative and Unitive 
ways, by J. Michael of Coutances (Burns and Oates : 5s. net), is full of the 
most exquisite and yet strong spirituality which souls of most varied calibre 
may exult in. We trust that many will purchase it. A good deal of the ‘‘unitive 
way” is given in its splendid original Latin. We regret that the cover is 
ugly and that the book is printed on horrible paper. “ Part I,” too, is 
printed on the front page under the general title, as if it referred to the whole 
ensuing volume. 

We have no space save but to express our most cordial welcome to the 
eighth edition (30th thousand) of Col. W. H. Turton’s Truth of Christianity 
(Wells Gardner, Darton and Co.: 2s. 6d. net). It is as materially inexpen- 
sive as it is intellectually valuable. May it develop and prosper, and lodge 
in all Catholic lending libraries. 

The Rev. J. Phelan has written An Appeal for Unity in Faith (Donohue 
Chicago), a compilation addressed to Anglicans and Protestants of other 
denominations. The author’s charity and zeal are so admirable, and the 
industry with which he has collected the aphorisms and _ incidents 
which form so large a part of this thick, yet * 
splendid, that we are sorry to have to prophesy for it a less favouraple 
public in England than in America. Yet it is largely intended for America. 
‘* Americans see”: “ Americans are aware,” are favourite phrases. The 
American papers (we are delighted to observe), praise it enthusiastically 
If only we could believe the author had grasped the Anglican mentality even 
in the very least ! 

Our old friend and esteemed contemporary, The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, has signalized its change of editorship and its inauguration of a 
Fifth Series by a growth in length and thickness, and the adoption of fine 
bold type and wide margins, greatly to the improvement of its appearance. 
Its contents are, as usual, of great interest to the clergy and educated laity. 

Another alteration in a contemporary is that undergone by Our Saviour’s 
Messenger, which has changed its name to The Catholic Review, and 
become a Quarterly. It is an eloquent testimony to the excellent apologetic 
work which the Bridgettine Fathers are doing at Earlsfield, and in external 
appearance is a model of its kind. 

What has hitherto been Zhe Poetical Gasette also starts the New Year 
with a new titlke—The Poetry Review—and is edited by Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. It is the organ of ‘‘ The Poetry Society,” a body which exists for 
the promotion of a “ 


snippety” volume, is so 


more general recognition and appreciation of: Poetry 
by encouraging the public and private reading of it and developing the art 
of speaking verse.” The name of the editor is sufficient warrant for the 
literary character of its contents, but it is further expressly stated that it is 
not intended to be a “ medium for the exploitation of unknown versifiers.” 
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